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Royal —the Schools’ 





I Typewriter... 





NOW ELECTRIFIED! 


Unbelievable as it sounds, Royal again “betters the 


best”! 


You know how easy it is to teach on the standard 
Gray Magic Royal. 


You know how easy it is for students to learn on it. 


But now, as a teacher, you have a new and rewarding 
experience awaiting you—the opportunity to teach on 


the Royal Electric. 


It has been purposely designed to be standard in all 
respects — with power added. The controls are in the 
same positions as on the Gray Magic Royal. The key- 
board, in position of characters and numerals. and 
position of keys, is the same. 


[here is nothing new to learn—or unlearn—for 


ELECTRIC 


either you or your pupils. 


Since you ‘are preparing students, more and more, 
to use electric typewriters in offices. Royal Electrics 
in your classes should prove a splendid teaching aid. 


No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin. tabu- 
lator key, shift keys. and other famous Royal features 
are identical in shape and position with Gray Magic 
Royal. A Royal exclusive! 


No “‘change-over”’ problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make 
the change-over from manual to electric quick and 
simple. Thanks to 
exclusive! 


“Touch Control”—another Royal 


STANDARD 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


Magic and fouch Contre re reg 


I 1! Typewriter Company. Inc 
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Stop retyping for spacing errors! 

Slip Webster's MultiKopy Micro- 
metric into your typewriter. See how 
this exclusive numbered scale warns 
vou when you approach the bottom of 
a page. At a glance you'll know how 
many lines remain to be typed. Makes 
typing easier... faster . . . and neater. 

Its white-edged scale is also handy 
for removing the carbon paper, keep- 


ing your fingers free from smudges. 


Are you a copy cat? 


This extra feature has boosted Web- 
ster’s to a top-drawer favorite in 
schools and offices everywhere. Why 
not learn to use Webster’s Micrometric 
before you are graduated? 

Ask for Webster’s Micrometric the 
next time you need carbon paper. 
You'll find it at your neighborhood sta- 
tionery store. It costs no more than 


other high-quality sheets. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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HE BEWITCHING young lady on 
. cover is Peggy Howley, of The 

Bronx, New York. Doesn't she have a 
roguish smile? Such a smile and a 
Halloween spirit are welcome in any 
office. When they accompany personal 
proficiency, too, the lucky owner—like 
Peggy—is a good bet for popularity and 
advancement. Personality and proficiency 
—these are the twin needs of a good 
secretary. 


Picture Story 


REPARING Our picture story on pages 

66 and 67 (The Secretary's Work- 
shop) was one of the most interesting 
and complicated projects we have ever 
undertaken! 

The idea came from a secretary who 
said, “For goodness’ sake, I wish someone 
would tell me how to arrange my desk 
for more efficiency. My employer con- 
stantly chides me about it!” 

It seemed a good idea; so we invited 
Dr. Thelma Potter Boynton, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to help us 
work out the details. Doctor Boynton is 
quite an expert on office efficiency. She 
suggested the arrangements used in the 
storv, but she added this note: 

7 hope everyone will realize that there 
is no one perfect way to organize all 
desks. Every secretary uses some supplies 
more than others, and she should have 
those supplies within quickest reach. If 
she cuts many stencils, for example, she 
will want a supply of them in her desk, 
easily accessible.” 

Doctor Boynton listed many other fac- 
tors that might change your arrangement: 
the location of the telephone box, for 
example; whether you had a Line-a-Time 
Copyholder or an_ ordinary easel-style 
copyholder; the location of the nearest 
window; special outfittings engineered 
into the desk; and so on. 


AVING DECIDED on a basic arrangement 
H to be photographed, next we had the 
problem of locating equipment. 

The Shaw-Walker Desk Company 
shipped the four desks to our photo 
laboratory—metal ones with composition 
tops- and right away we had new prob- 
lems. First of all, the staff threatened to 
steal the fine new desks, they are so 
handsome. Secondly, every Shaw-Walker 
desk has special features “built in” that 
other desks do not have (like a special 
in-box and an out-box that fits into a 
drawer instead of on top of the desk). 
We decided, though, to shoot the pictures 
as though the desk did not have the spe- 
cial features, for not every secretary is 
lucky enough to have such a superb work- 
shop. 

Then the typewriter manufacturers 
came through by lending us their newest 
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models. Do you recognize the machines? 
It's a Remington in No. 1, an Underwood 
in No. 2, a Smith-Corona in No. 3, 
a Royal in No. 4. ’ 
used with any of the desks, of course. 
Remington-Rand stepped forward to 
lend us a Line-a-Time Copyholder, too, 
shown in pictures No. 1 and No. 2. It 
you look closely, you who are familiar 


and 
Any machine could be 


with a Line-a-Time will note some strange 
changes, for the model shown is a _pre- 
view of a new model soon to be released 
by R-R. We were faced with a problem 
here, too: What to do about the Line-a- 
Time in the night picture. The R-R sales 
counselor made a suggestion we adopted: 
“Why not,” he said, “show one desk with 
the Line-a-Time simply covered at night 
and show another with it put away.” The 
Line-a-Time, you see, does not have to 
he fastened down; it is portable. So we 
show the Line-a-Time both wavs, in pic- 


tures No. 1 and No. 2. 


5 preg \T LAST, we were ready to shoot 
the pictures. Arranging the desks for 
the camera and taking the pictures took 
about four hours, but this had been 
preceded by a month of correspondence, 
phone calls, and truck deliveries. 

When we had the pictures, one inter- 
esting question was raised by a member 
ft the photography department: “Why is 
the telephone directory left out at night?” 
The answer: “So that anyone working 
late can find it without digging through 
someone's desk—which might be locked, 
anvhow!” 

Another question was, “Why do you 
show an eraser on the day-time shots?” 
Answer: “Because secretaries are human.” 
We thought vi u'd be interested. 


FROM AND TO 


- THE EDITOR 





Contest Echoes 


earn Eprror: A group of people from 
Uruguay recently visited our office. 
They noticed the girls returning from 
lunch. Asked one of the Uruguayans, “Are 
they visitors, too?” 

“No,” I explained, “these girls are our 
stenographers and clerks.” 

Astonished at the fine appearance of 
our girls, she commented, “Your United 
States must be all right. I notice that all 
vour women have that well-dressed look. 
There are not many countries in the world 
where working girls can dress like that.” 

Isn’t that interesting?—ANNETTI 
THEWS, CHICAGO. 


MAT- 


It is interesting, all right, but we hope 
you told the visitor, Miss Matthews, that 
there are not many countries in the world 
where there are girls like ours. 


Quick Cash for Clubs 


DEAR We know that our 
school club gets a discount price on bulk 
orders for Topay’s SECRETARY. Our club 
is anxious to raise funds. Now that To- 


Epiror: 








90% of Fountain Pen troubles* are due to Air- 
thickened Ink—say Fountain Pen Authorities 


STARTS your pen instantly —even after pro- 


longed exposure to the air 


VIVID COLOR — easy to read—clean-cut lines 


— no feathering 


No more Penny-Wise Pen-Foolish 
Ink Buying. 

Don’t accept 2 to 5 times as 
much ink as you need or can keep 
fresh. 

Here’s ink that stays so fresh it 
starts your pen instantly, due toa 
remarkable new ink container that 
holds just the amount you can keep 
fresh—Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Penit Bottle. Maintains fountain 
pens at peak performance by sup- 


% Exclusive of breakage 


New 100,000-word Bottle 





ASK FOR 


Penit Fountain Pen Ink 


IN THE 100,000-WORD BOTTLE 





plying always fresh ink—not ink 
that may clog, even ruin your pen 
because dangerously thickened 
from frequent exposure to the air. 
In 9 out of 10 cases, fountain pen 
troubles* are caused not by defects 
but by stale, air-thickened ink. 
Throw away old air-thickened ink, 
and get Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Bottle today. 


Get it at any store handling ink. 


Sanford % 
Pens 


SBLvVe BLAcK 


cn 





Actual 


vse 10° 


SANFORD INK COMPANY — Home Office: Bellwood, Mlinois— New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. 
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JODAY S$ 


VU 


SERVICES 


for people who 
take pride in 
achieving — 





—an album for 
your Achievement 
Certificates 


Just as a picture album enhances and 
preserves your favorite photographs, 
so. the 


Gregg Achievement Record 


Album protects and displays your 


valued certificates of achievement. 


You can mount in it your certificates 
for shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping. Once you have an Album, it 
is yours for life, a permanent evi- 
dence of your success and achieve- 


ment. 


An album is inexpensive. One costs 
25 cents; you can order a dozen for 
the cost of ten. 
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DAYS SECRETARY is so attractive a pub- 
lication (thank you, Miss Stephens) 
our club members feel certain that our 
graduates who used The Gregg Writer 
when they were in school, and other of- 
tice workers, too, would be eager to sub- 
scribe to Topay’s Secretary if they knew 
about it. Would it be permissible for us 
to solicit their subscriptions at the full 
price, but send to you the school price, 
so that the difference may go into our 
club treasury?—RuTH STEPHENS, NEW 
ORLEANS. : 


Yes. Such orders would have to cone 
on school or club stationery, be signed 
by the teacher or club sponsor, give com 
plete home addresses and name of firm, 
and have accompanying payment. Last 
year, one business club earned $215 in 
two weeks by doing this. 


Personality 


Dear Eprron: The other day | read an 
article that said, “Nine out of ten office 
workers who lose their positions do so 
because of personality problems.” Would 
you say, then, that personality was nin 
times as important as skill in performing 
secretarial duties? — RUTH L. HODGENS, 
TERRE HAUTE. 


We would say that personality is very 
important, as anyone who ever had to 
work with another person will agree. But 
when you remember that the office work- 
ers would not have been employed in the 
first place if they lacked the skills for do- 
ing the job, that nine-out-of-ten figure is 
seen in a different light. What it really 
means is that nine times out of ten a 
businessman properly estimates the skill 
of a job applicant. If nine out of ten of 
the employees you had to dismiss had 
enough skill, what other reason could you 
give? But personality is important, of 
course. 


Gregg Simplified 


Dear Eprror: I've been a reader ot 
The Gregg Writer for more years than 
I'd want my co-workers in our office to 
know, and that means I do not write 
Gregg Simplified. Won't reading the new 
GS plates in Topay’s SECRETARY ruil 
my shorthand? I'm afraid your using only 
GS in Topay’s SecreTaRY must mean 
good-by.—KATHERINE PHILLIPS, BANGOR. 


Don’t say good-by, Miss Phillips. You 
may be sure that the editors did not 
switch to Gregg Simplified without study- 
ing the problems of persons like yourself 
very carefully. Research has shown that 
persons like yourself, when you read the 
new plates, do two things. First you ex- 
claim, “Why, this is the way I always 
have written my shorthand notes,” and 
you are correct; the authors of Gregg 
Simplified have explained their changes 
as: “All we did was to make it ‘legal’ for 
shorthand writers to write out the words 
they always did write out.” 

Secondly, you probably experiment in 
writing the few really new characters you 
come across. If you like them, you adopt 
them for yourself; if you don’t like them, 
you don’t adopt them but just go on writ- 
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ing. the same way you always have. Ip 
other words, you may profit and you 
can't lose. 


Dean Eprror: I de wish you would 
identify which shorthand plates in To- 
DAYS SECRETARY are in Simplified and 
which are in Anniversary. I don’t want 
iy students reading the wrong plates.— 
Ms. L. LYDIA PRESTON, CHICAGO, 


We dont want to embarrass you, Mrs, 
Preston, but the truth is that all the plates 
in| Topay’s Secretary are in Gregg 
Simplified. We quote your letter only 
to show readers that the changes in GS 
are so natural that you, a teacher, ar 
seeing on the plates the same kind oj 
shorthand that both your Anniversary and 
your GS students write anyhow; that’s 
why you did not note any difference, of 
course. 

And it is all right for your Anniversary 
students to read GS plates. All ove: 
America, teachers have found that ad- 
vanced Anniversary students switch 1 
Gregg Simplified without any trouble and 
usually without even being aware that 
they are switching. 


A Pretty Pitcher 


Dean Eprror: I thought that this 
newspaper clipping, taken from the sports 
page of the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, 
would interest you and your readers. The 
Chicago Cubs had the pitcher in circles 
because his hooks weren't deep enough; 
they dictated a red-letter to him because 
he couldn’t throw in a. straight lin 
BIL. WHITE, FRANKLIN, PENNSYLV \NIA 


Grege Ought to 
Take Shorthand 


Vet Pitcher  rege’s Shorthand 
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For those who are not fans of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, we hasten to ex- 
plain that the “Gregg” who ought to take 
shorthand is Hal Gregg, well-known star 
hurler for the Pirates. Entering the game 
as a_ relief pitcher, his curves weren't 
smooth and his loops didn’t loop. He and 
the showers soon blended 
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FEU N\HE GOLF BALL rolled down the fairway and 
| came to rest on an ant hill. Below ground the 
alarms rang and the ants rushed to their disaster sta- 
tions. The ants heard the footsteps and braced them- 


selves. 


There was a tremor. A runner dashed into head- 
juarters and reported that a suburb six inches north 
of the colony had been wiped out. Another crash; a 
suburb three inches to the west had met a similar 
fate. The blasting continued, crash after crash, but the 
golf ball remained atop the crest of the ant hill. 

The leader called the survivors together. “If we are 
soing to stay in business,” he said, “it looks as though 
well have to get on the ball.” 

That’s the meaning of efficiency: “On the ball.” 

Secretarial efficiency can be divided into two parts: 
technical efficiency and personal efficiency. Both are 
iunportant. 

Technical efficiency consists of shorthand speed, typ- 
ing speed, transcribing speed, adeptness at filing, know- 
ing the job and doing it expertly. 

Personal efficiency is a person's habit of being “on 
the ball.” It’s quickness in doing what is to be done. 
It’s attention to details. It’s aecuracy. 

Dictate the same letter to two secretaries, and one 
will bring it for signing five minutes before the other. 
Both could read their notes and transcribe them; both 
have a degree of technical efficiency. But one had a 
carbon pack ready for use, the typewriter cleaned, the 
eraser handy, the envelope within quick reach; that 
secretary has personal efficiency. 

No businessman will even consider a job applicant 
who lacks technical efficiency. No employer wants 
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EFFICIENCY 


anyone who lacks personal efficiency. What every 
businessman wants is a secretary who has both tech- 
nical and personal efficiency; that’s why he will inter- 
view fifty persons when he has just one position open— 
he’s searching for the person with both qualifications. 
He knows that person will be “on the ball” to stay. 

The secretary who is personally efficient shows that 
he is “on the ball” in many ways. Some examples: to- 
day’s filing gets done today .. . jobs aren’t done over 

when an executive phones a person twice, the 
new number goes into the desk book . . . two fountain 
pens, both filled . . . a scratch pad beside the telephone 
... little in the wastebasket . . . two carbon packs for 
telegrams and two for rush letters, always ready . . . 
two notebooks, one waiting to be carried in for new 
dictation . . . readiness, alertness, quickness. 

What the executive notices, of course, is efficiency 
in the little services he expects—his two desk pens 
are both filled daily . . . his pencils are long and sharp 
... his appointment book is up to the minute . . . the 
correspondence he needs is attached to incoming let- 
ters ... his phone rings only once . . . his secretary is 
instantly ready for dictation. Trivialities? Study this 
month's survey on page 59! 

Any good school can make a person technically effi- 
cient, but the habit of staying “on the ball” is some- 
thing everyone must develop for himself. It’s a way 
of living. It’s a way of dressing, of being prompt, of 
keeping pencils sharp, of eating right foods, of reaching 
for the dictionary, of doing what must be done when it 
must be done—or before. 

The secretary who aspires for respect and advance- 
ment will develop technical efficiency, of course; but 
the real key to a career is getting “on the ball.” 
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Conduct 


Poise . appropriateness 


. . . affirmative attitudes . . . occupational 
intelligence — these attributes are part of CAREER 


CONDUCT, the go-factor of efficiency. 


HERE ARE THREE POPULAR BOOKS THAT 
GIVE INFORMATION AND TRAINING IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS PERSONALITY... 


ETIQUETTE IN 
BUSINESS 


Carney 


FITTING YOURSELF 
FOR BUSINESS 
MacGibbon 


WHAT DO | 
DO NOW? 


The book that presents both the answers to social problems in busines: and 
a systematic program for personal development in the social skills. It is 
not only a volume of permanent reference value, but also a carefully 
planned text, complete with topic organization, study guides, illustra- 
tions, and personal-development exercises. Etiquette in Business deals 
effectively with such problems as meeting difficult: business situations. 
writing tactful letters, talking before business groups, travel. entertain- 
ment, proper grooming, and many others. It’s the text-handbook for devel- 
oping social dexterity among career business workers, 514 Pages. Illustrat- 
ed. List, $3.25. 


This lively overview gives a comprehensive outline of the different kinds 
of office jobs——stenographic. bookkeeping, clerical—and the levels of achieve- 
ment within each. Packed with the author's own experience. Fitting Your- 
self for Business tells exactly where and how to get the right start and 
how to grow and advance in the job. Through the use of illustrations, ques- 
tions, projects, and case stories, it offers easy orientation to business routine 
and helps eliminate much of that trial and error at the outset of the office 


career. 456 Pages. List. $2.50. 


Personality traits and the essential social-business conventions are the 
emphasis of this handy little guide. You will find all the most useful in- 


formation and guidance on business conduct and dress logically arranged 


Payne . ; 
y for easy study or reference. 120 Pages. List, $1.20. 
Y Y 
GREGG New York 18 @ 330 W. 42 St. 
Chicago 6 @ 111 N. Canal St. 
Order these books from your nearest Gregg Office. of San Francisco 14 @ 68 Post St. 


Dallas 1 @ 2210 Pacific Ave. 
50 York St. 
London W.C.1 @ 51 Russell Sq. 


McGraw-Hill 


Toronto 1 . 
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Helen Hulett Searl 


Chats With 
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Seal of the society of Se- 
raphic Secretaries, of which 
Miss MacLeod is now presi- 
dent. 








BRUCE BARTON 


Writer and Dean of Advertising Executives 


ISS LOUISE MAC LEOD, secretary to Bruce Barton of advertising 

and literary fame, met me with a cordial handshake. A slender woman 
wearing, that day, a tailored two-piece dress of a gray blue that set off her 
gray-blue eyes and crisply bobbed brown hair, her clear healthy skin and 
frank manner suggest the out-of-doors girl. 

“| don't go in for sports,” she said in answer to my question. “But I do 
love trees and sky, and I'm never happier than when in or on the water. I 
live in the country near the ocean.” 

She has been with Mr. Barton for twenty-five years. 

“I couldn't have had a more congenial and rewarding job,” she told me. 
Mr. Barton is a most stimulating person. I flatter myself that 1 might have 
succeeded in some other career that would have offered more prestige and 
glamor (how I hate that word! ); but, frankly, I prefer secretarial work be- 
cause it gives me more freedom to enjoy life outside the office. I can usually 
count on being away from my desk by five-thirty or six, | have my week ends 
tree, and I can take vacations as planned. How many people in executive 
positions can say that?” 


How pip SHE HAPPEN to take up secretarial work? was my next query. 


“I really stumbled into it—during the first World War. I had finished 
school and was thoroughly bored with doing nothing. My father was over- 
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seas. 1 finally persuaded my mother to let ine enroll in 
a secretarial school. I had been working two or three 
years when I decided on the kind of job 1 wanted. 
| came from a family of professional people. 1 loved 
books. L asked an agency to find me a job with a writer. 
Six months later they sent me to Mr. Barton. His sec- 
retary, also a Scottish girl, told me he had practically 
decided on her successor but that she felt it was not a 
vood choice. She asked me to come back the next 
morning to talk to him. 

“‘I've already selected a girl, he said the minute he 
came in and found me waiting to see him. 

“*Then there’s no use wasting your time, I said and 
turned to leave his office. 


ployer a chance to find out how useful she is. I love to 
hear Mr. Barton say, ‘I'm glad you're back. Nothing 
seems to go right when you're away. ~ Miss MacLeod 
has been to Europe, to the West Indies, and to the 
Pacific Northwest on her vacations. 


“A seCKETARY has to learn not to take the boss's moods 
as personal. You have to realize the man you work for 
is human, has outside worries, has his off days like 
anybody else. The secretary has to have her nerves 
and emotions under control. You can’t stay out late 
evenings and be fresh and rested for your work; so I 
confine my social life—canasta and such things—to the 

week ends, as a rule. A good job 





“‘Wait a minute. What salary do 
vou want?’ he asked. 

“Lt told him. 

“Is that what youre getting 
now? 

“*No; it’s ten dollars more, but 
im worth it,’ I said. 

“*What makes you think you can 
do my work? 

“‘I feel I have the right back- 
vround for it.’ 

“He looked at me. ‘Go back to 
vour office and think it over till five 
o'clock. Then call me, he told me. 

“When I phoned him, he said, 
‘Put on your bonnet and come over 
here.’ 

“When I went in, he pushed the 
buzzer for Miss Mackenzie. “Cath- 
crine, he said, ‘I'm going to stick 
with the Scotch. 





Bruce Barton 
Well-known Chairman of the Board 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


deserves your best if you are really 
interested in making a success. 


Miss Mactrov is president of a 
hand-picked club of secretaries to 
famous people, known as the Se- 
raphic Secretaries. There are eighty- 
six members representing some 
thirty industries, businesses, and 
professions. 

“The idea behind it is to get to 
know women in our own line of 
work so that we may be helpful to 
one another and to our employers. 
(And we never, never hash over our 
bosses and their affairs, as some 
persons have suggested. We have 
four meetings annually at some of 
which our bosses are our guests. 
Other meetings are to promote 
fellowship and friendship among 





“And I’ve been here ever since. 

“It has been a many-sided, fascinating job. When 
Myr. Barton was writing The Book Nobody Knows, I did 
some of the biblical research, and I help with his 
manuscripts. My everyday work includes handling his 
banking, insurance, income tax, making his business 
appointments and golf dates, and checking with Mrs. 
Barton on social affairs. | consult, too, with members 
of various boards on which he serves. In his absence 1 
occasionally have to make decisions for him. He never 
lets me down.” 


Tht OVER-OFFICIOUS SECRETARY finds no favor with Miss 
MacLeod. The secretary is the first person you meet 
when you enter the office. For her boss's sake, she 
should make a good impression and be able to handle 
everyone—from the shoe-shine boy to a V.LP. on his 
own level. 

“She shouldn't take herself too seriously. I know 
some girls who think they are so indispensable that 
they hesitate to take a vacation for fear the office will 
vo to pieces while they are away. A secretary owes it 
to herself and her boss to get away once in a while. It 
vives her a new slant on her work, and gives her em- 


ourselves.” 
On wuat would Miss MacLeod base her judgment of 
a girl applying for a secretarial job? Dress? Grooming? 
“Cleanliness,” as the first requisite of grooming. Dress, 
to the extent that there is a time and place for every- 
thing. 

“I dort consider an office the place for bare legs,” 
she continued when pressed for details, “for ex- 
tremely low necks, or any other revealing costume. 
1 wouldn't recommend a girl with her head tied up in 
a scarf. Alertness, good manners, and an air of refine 
ment are the greatest assets. A girl who, sitting down 
to take dictation, crosses her knees and lights a cig- 
arette has no business in an office. I also dislike hearing 
a secretary call her boss by his first name. I know 
everybody is Tom, Dick, and Harry nowadays, but ] 
still don’t think it sounds well in an office. 


“A SECRETARY'S POSITION is necessarily a self-effacing 


one. A girl who craves the limelight had better not 
try to be a secretary. I realize that, though I know and 
am known to many important people, it is not through 
anything I personally can take credit for. It’s because 
I am secretary to Bruce Barton.” 
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Up Tient 


by Marie L. Carney 


VHERE is so much to know about greeting callers 
‘| that | can touch here on only a few main points. 
Situations are unpredictable and. believe me, so are 
visitors. | needed nearly one hundred pages in Eti- 
quette in Business to cover problems in dealing with 
office and telephone callers. 

The keynote of it all, though, is simple. Have a 
pleasant manner. Yes, it is as simple as that. 

A girl may use all the “pleases” and “thank you's” 
that she chooses; but unless her words are uttered 
In a pleasant Manner, the convey no GraciOusness 
whatsoever. 

\ pleasant manner is one that is genuinely warm 
and helpful, not falsely sweet. It is one where the 
smile is the spontaneous kind that comes from hav- 
ing a good disposition. A pleasant manner is unaf- 


tected, characterized by an agreeableness that is 


natural to the well-bred person. 


THERE ARF SEVERAL ways in which a visitor can be 
made to feel welcome. When he is greeted with a 
smile, he will be 


pleased if he is also greeted by 


name. “Good morning. Mr. Jones. Are vou here for 


the trade show?” “Hello, Miss Johnson, we haven't 


seen you for a long time.” One of the assets of the 
experienced secretary or receptionist is the MMeMOFS 
for names and faces cultivated over the vears. 

The newcomer on the job should try to develop a 
good memory as quickly as possible. One thing that 
she can do is to read thoroughly her company’s 
magazine published for the emplovees. In this way 
she will become familiar with the names of people 
in her own organization at least, and be quick to 
recognize visitors from the firms branch offices. An- 
other good habit is to study the desk book of ap 
pointments, or her boss's daily calendar, when she 
starts work each day. If she will say over to herself, 
then, the names of callers who are expected. she 
will be quick to catch their names when they are 
given by the persons themselves as they arrive. 

Together with recognition of a caller's name and 
business goes a knowledge of one’s own firm and its in- 
ternal workings. A receptionist should have a con- 
siderable understanding of the departments and their 
functions, and know the name and position of each 
department member who deals with the public. She 


will then be able to direct a caller promptly to which- 


CAREER CONDUCT 





Author of Etiquette in Business 


ever individual can best take care of his needs. A 

visitor not only finds it annoying to be passed around 

from one department to another, once he is inside, 

but his opinion of the firm’s efficiency is like bad news 
it travels fast. 


Ir is importaNt for the receptionist or secretary to 
get a clear understanding of the visitor's wants. So 
often a girl makes the worst possible impression. She 
will pick up her desk telephone and, either through 
the interoffice dial system or through the switchboard, 
call up Mr. Smith in his private office. “Oh, hello, Mr. 
Smith,” the visitor will hear her carol, “there's a man 


here who wants to see you. His name is — uh — Mr. 
- uh — wait a minute (turning to visitor: “Whatja 


say your name was?” ) “Oh, vuh — his name is 
Mr. Johnson.” (Pause.) “I think he said something 


about truck tires. Wait a minute, Ul ask him.” ( Turn- 


ing to visitor again: “That's truck tires, isn’t it?”) 
“Yuh — Mr. Smith, he wants to see you about some 


truck tires.” (Pause.) “Well, I dunno if he’s selling 
them, or what — wait-a-minute-I'll-ask-him.” 

And while you are perhaps mentally rearranging the 
conversation as you know it should be conducted, re- 
member the form generally in use for announcing 
callers: 

“Mr. Johnson is here to see Mr. Smith in reference 
to the purchase of truck tires,” or, “to see Mr. Smith 
about opening an account,” or, “to apply for a job 
in the shipping department” whatever the reason 
may be. 

It is not necessary to let it appear to callers as if 
\ir. Smith were directly on the line. He may not see 
everyone, and a receptionist will then be in a posi- 
tion to handle the situation tactfully and help a caller 
feel satisfied to talk with someone else. 


Tue tract that must be shown does not stop with the 
treatment of callers who face a girl across a desk. The 
caller over the telephone, sight unseen, should receive 
every consideration that he would be shown if he 
were making his call in person. 

Many companies have found it worth while to 
coach their new employees in the proper use of 
the telephone. Other firms are even more diligent, 
and keep up a constant check on their employees’ 


telephone manners. (Continued on page 64) 
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“Secretary of the Year” 


That’s the proud title given to 
Catherine A. Baltasser by the 


National Secretaries Association 


HE SCENE WAS the beautiful ballroom in Bos- 

tons swank Copley Plaza Hotel, where the 

National Secretaries Association was holding its 
annual midsummer convention. Many affairs of the 
Association had been discussed in the long meetings, 
and now the climax of the convention approached— 
the announcement of the “Secretary of the Year.” 

Each of the fifty-five chapters of the Association had 
nominated its most outstanding member for the title, 
basing the selection on service to the Association, ser- 
vice to the community, service to the employer, and 
personality. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, president of NSA, said to the 
breathless audience, “Will Mrs. Catherine Baltasser 
please come forward?” 

A woman arose. The applause burst out and rose 
into a swelling ovation as she moved through the 






crowd. Photographers from the Boston newspapers 
adjusted their cameras. Catherine Baltasser reached 
the stage. 

“It is my privilege,” said Mrs. Scott, “to award to 
you the title of ‘Secretary of the Year. ” She presented 
her with a beautiful sterling-silver pitcher on which 
was: engraved, “National Secretaries Association- 
Secretary of the Year—1950.” The applause burst out 
anew, and flash bulbs flared. 

ge I appreciate this award,” Catherine re- 
sponded, “but I feel 1 owe this honor to my employers, 
who have taught me all I know.” 


CATHERINE A. BALTAssER is 43, the wife of a police 
officer in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. She has brown haii 
and brown eyes, a soft, low voice, and a ready smile. 
She is secretary to John M. Ranck, Lancaster County 
district attorney. She is exactly the kind of person 
you would hope would be selected—both a competent 
secretary and a delightful person. 

“Pay attention to your work’ has been her motto, 
and it hes served her well. She began her career at 
15 as stenographer in a hardware store, and did pay 
such attention to her work that in six months she was 
secretary to the companys president. 

For twenty years, she was secretary to Daniel B. 
Stricker, now lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Stricker and Mr. Ranck were law partners then. When 
both left for military service during World War II, she 
carried on their work alone for a whole year, running 
their office efficiently. 

In addition to managing her home and Mr. Ranck’s 
office, Catherine finds time to take part in the activities 
of the Lancaster chapter of NSA and of the com- 
munity as well. She is chairman of the city’s Business 
and Professional Women’s Club legislative committee 
and of the Community Council’s education committee. 
A busy lady, indeed! 


THe NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION is an organi- 
zation of professional women secretaries. Only some 
seven years ‘old, its membership already numbers more 
than 10,000. To join, one must meet very high quyali- 
fications, including at least three years’ secretarial ex- 
perience. Chapters hold monthly meetings that are 
partly social, partly professional. Like Topay’s SEcre- 
TARY, the NSA seeks to make everyone realize that 
secretaryship is a professional career field. 

The president of the Lancaster chapter said that 
Catherine had been nominated “not only because she 
is an inspiration to all secretaries, but also because she 
is—above all else—warmly human, a friend in every 
need, a fine Christian, and an inspiring American.” If 
you met Catherine, you'd agree. 

What advice does she offer today’s secretaries? After 
reminding us of her motto, “Pay attention to your 
work,” Catherine suggests: 

“A clock watcher cannot be a good secretary. A good 
secretary must know what has to be done and must 
resolve to do it. Personal efficiency is of top impor- 
tance—only by being efficient can a secretary complete 
her duties. Efficiency must be supported by a strong 
sense of duty. If one is not efficient enough to get her 
work done, then she must be responsible enough to 
stay after hours and see that it does get finished.” 
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by Constance L. Halpin 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


ah, ad 


ARE YOU EFFICIENT 
ot ao you fail gil by 


ITH GREAT CAUTION, we began our survey 

for October. It was to deal with the ticklish 
subject of the inefficiencies of today’s secretaries, and 
we werent quite sure how kindly the idea would be 
received. But we won the co-operation of members of 
the New York Chapter of NOMA and of other office 
executives and were able to ask them, “What inefficient 
work habits does your secretary have?” 

And we got an answer—one we didn't quite expect! 
On the whole, it went something like this: “My present 
secretary has few, if any, inefficient work habits—or 
she wouldn't still be my secretary. If you would like 
to hear about that one I used to have, though, etc.” 
So-o-o, if you'd rather not become a “used to be,” you'll 
want to guard against the inefficiencies listed here: 


Firing Frup: Our executives, practically to a man, 
said that they do not want filing to accumulate. They 
are perfectly aware that filing is not a joy unsurpassed, 
but they feel that it should be done daily. If filing is 
put off, they contend, there are long delays when they 
need a certain letter for quick reference, and there is 
embarrassment when a letter is requested by another 
member of the organization and cannot be located 
immediately. 

Inaccurate or inconsistent filing was another com- 
plaint. It seems that quite a few secretaries are un- 
aware of correct filing procedures or file too hastily! 


TELEPHONE TrouBLE: If it is really necessary for you 
to call Mary or Jim once in a blue moon and if you 
keep the conversation to a minimum, our executives 
say O.K. Urgent personal business they understand; 
but they wholeheartedly object to long, unnecessary, 
and frequent personal telephone calls during office 
hours. 

Failure of secre- 
taries to recognize voices of frequent callers; slackness 
in reporting telephone messages; not getting the name 
of a caller, or getting it incorrectly; lack of tact and 
firmness in shielding an employer from unwanted 
phone calls; forgetting to repeat an attempt to get a 


Other telephone laments were: 


number after the line has once been found to be busy; 
and answering the telephone by merely saying “hello 
instead of stating the proper department or name. 


Desk Drsertion: Executives realize that you and your 
posture chair aren't attached for keeps, but they do 
wish that you wouldn't leave it alone so much. Their 
No. | complaint in this department is the “coffee prac- 
tice” indulged in by some secretaries, whether or not 
this practice is permitted by their company. Business- 
men ask that you let your conscience be your guide 
and that you be at your desk when you know you will 
be needed. 

Executives admit that they like to see your face 
clean and your hair neatly combed, but they certainly 
resent long “primping” sessions in the washroom. There 
are times, they know, when routine office duties make 
it necessary for you to be away from your desk. They 
request that at these times you let them know where 
you will be—or at least ask someone to answer your 
telephone for you until you return. Your desk is your 


“post”; leave it when necessary, but try to have your- 


self or a co-worker “on duty” at all times. 


DowNRIGHT INCOMPETENCE: Quite a few executives 
complain about poor spelling and punctuation. “A 
knowledge of English,” said one man, “should be a side 
hobby with a good secretary.” She should be able to 
correct English slips made by a hurried dictator or to 
change long, unending sentences so that they read 
more smoothly. 

Just one employer mentioned his secretary's inabil- 
ity to read her notes correctly. Two said that they 
wished their secretaries would realize a good letter 
must be free from untidy erasures and be typed neatly 
and attractively. 

One type of incompetence that secretaries may never 
think of is a slackness in “keeping house” at the office. 
Many employers feel offended or even embarrassed 
when their secretary fails to take pride in the way 
their office looks. Watering the plants, dusting the 


desk, sharpening pencils, (Continued on page 64) 
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Virginia’s dictation from Mr. Barker is full of legal 
as well as insurance terms, for she works in the law 
department of one of Boston’s big insurance com- 
panies. But technical language doesn’t slow her pen. 





During a rainy noon hour, Virginia buries herself in 
a book in the attractive library provided for the staff. 
Both books and musical records may be rented as well 
as enjoyed in this library and the recreation room. 





Comes a necessary interruption in her transcribing 
when Nancy Drohan, one of her associates, stops at 
Virginia’s desk in the outer office of the law de- 
partment to ask her about this important document. 
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4:00 45:00 


IN AN INSURANCE, 


V IRGINIA is one of the lucky voung women who 


has had what is known as a “break. 


under-secretary in the Law Department of the New 


She Was 


England Mutual Life Insurance Company at Boston 

taking dictation and doing other work for severa!} 
“junior” lawyers on the staff. After only one year, the 
top secretary to Mr. John Barker, Jr., vice-president 
and general counsel, left to be married. Virginia was 
tried out in her place and very soon made good because 
of her personal efficiency. It was quite a feather in her 
cap to “arrive” at such a position in so short a time. No 
wonder she tells other secretaries that you never know 


how soon an exciting promotion may come along. 


HIGH POINTS in the kind of dav that Virginia enjoys 

8:45 Virginia mounts the steps of the tall building 
and passes, with scores of others. through the great 
entrance corridor with its impressive mural paintings 
This morning, as every morning. the beauty of her 
surroundings—the splendor of the marble tiling, the 
simple grandeur of the whole interior—lifts her spirit 
for the hours ahead. 


She enters the outer office of the Law Department on 


the tenth oor and goes in immediately to straighten 





The investment department has sent Carol Redonnet 
up to borrow a legal agreement from Virginia’s files. 
The card index to these documents is kept in small 
drawers in a cabinet just beyond range of the camera. 
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SECRETARY'S DAY 





— COMPANY LAW OFFICE 





by Frances 


up Mr. Barkers desk. Sharpens pencils. Fills pen. 
Changes date stamp. Checks calendar for appoint- 
ments. Examines unfinished correspondence and other 
material to be reviewed by Mr. Barker. Sorts all this 
in order of its importance. Fills water jug. 

9:00 Mr. Barker arrives. Virginia opens and ar- 
ranges morning mail. Submits it to Mr. Barker. 

9:15 Commences transcription of Audograph rec- 
ord dictated by Mr. Barker at the office last evening. 

9:30 Immediately called into Mr. Barker's room to 
take “live” dictation in shorthand—letters, memoranda, 
legal rulings and opinions, and other material. 

10:00 Virginia returns to her desk. Reads two mes- 
sages received by Nancy Drohan. Takes one in to Mr. 
Barker from an attorney. Is requested to make an ap- 
pointment for the attorney to see Mr. Barker. Places 
the call at once and puts the errand through. Resumes 
work at desk. beginning to transcribe from shorthand 
notebook. 


noted. as \ir. Barker has a conterence in his office with 


\ caller regrettully dismissed, with errand 


three officers of the company at 10:30. 

10:25 Virginia reminds Mr. Barker of conference 
and gives him folder of pertinent material for his use. 
Three members of the conference pass Virginia’s desk 
into Mr. Barker's room. 


the typing of a very exact legal opinion requiring two 


on way She concentrates on 
carbon copies. 

11:00 Mr. Barker still in conference. Virginia takes 
message from Personnel Manager. An expected call 
comes to her desk from a General Agent in San Fran- 
cisco. Virginia goes in quietly, without interrupting 
the conference, to put in front of Mr. Barker a note 
saving: “General Agent Brown of San Francisco is on 
When Mr. Barker takes the call. 
Virginia hangs up her receiver and resumes filling in a 
legal form. Called in by Mr. Barker to get him certain 
information about a policvholder. 

11:45 Conference breaks up. Virginia asked to take 
resulting dictation. 


your outside line.” 


This must be transcribed right 
away and sent to participants in the conference. Vir- 
ginia must interrupt the document typing to put this 
through and take one copy for Mr. Barker to see. 
12:00 Virginia works away at cutting down the 
dictation remaining in her notebook. Takes in letters 
for Mr. Barker to sign in order to avoid the last-minute 
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Avery Faunce 


rush of sending out all the mail at the end of the day. 
More telephone calls. Two more callers ushered in to 
see Mr. Barker. 

1:00 Goes to lunch in the company’s spacious cafe- 
teria, with a triend from the Law Department. 

2:00 Returns, refreshed by a wholesome lunch. The 
afternoon's work awaits her in the well-lighted, air- 
conditioned office. Virginia straightens out Mr. Bar- 
ker’s desk again before his return. (Mr. Barker's usual 
luncheon hour is 1:15 to 2:15, but Virginia says that 
this is rather flexible because he 


attends numerous 


luncheon meetings and other functions. ) 
2:15 Mr. Barker has not returned. Virginia watch- 
es tor this opportunity to do filing in his inner office. 
2:30 Calls State House on a legal matter. Composes 
memorandum to Mr. Barker to record information re- 
Does filing in outer office. 
3:00 Mir. Barker returns. He starts to dictate again, 


but is interrupted by more telephone calls, more call- 


ceived. 


ers. Virginia catches up with pressing work. 
4:00 Last-minute 


must work steadily and with poise if eve rvthing is to 


dictation — means that Virginia 
be signed before closing time. ( Nancy Drohan has to 
But, 


is pushed through—signed, put into the envelopes that 


interrupt, about a document. ves. evervthing 
Virginia has waiting, and sealed and stamped 

3:00 Here is the end of the day. It is Friday, and 
Virginia leaves the office happily, knowing that tomor- 
row brings that favorite hike of hers, through the Blue 


Hills, with a group of congenial friends. 


AND HERE are her answers to some of the numerous 
questions I put to her: 

Don't you have to be terribly accurate in a Law 
Department, Virginia? 

Virginia: Yes; if you make a mistake that is not 
corrected, the error may involve serious consequences 
for the Company or its policyholders. And your car- 
bon copies always have to be identical with your rib- 
bon copy, you know. 

Do you have any special methods for checking pos- 


sible 


Virginia: | read important typed work over with 


errors? 


Nancy or one of the other girls, and that does take 


concentration. 
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Do you handle much confidential 
information? 

Virginia: Everything is confi- 
dential—incoming mail, dictation, 
legal papers. 


Do you ever have to mark out- 
going mail “Confidential”? 

Virginia: Yes, and the word is 
tvped on the envelope as well as 
at the beginning of correspondence. 
And I have to register mail that 
documents. I 
keep a record of registration date 
and number for all such mail. 


contains valuable 


What is that machine on your 


desk? 


Virginia: It is an Audograph. 
Mr. Barker does a lot of dictating 
over week ends. and then I trans- 
cribe from the discs. And when he 
is traveling, he sends the records to 
me by mail. 


Do you like it? 

Virginia: Yes, I do, because it 
helps Mr. Barker accomplish work 
out of office hours. But I really like 
shorthand a lot better. 


You handle so many papers, Vir- 
ginia. Do you have much filing and 
finding to do? 

Virginia: Yes, but Mr. Barker 
has to be out for long periods. That 
gives me a chance to keep the files 
in the inner office in good order 
without disturbing him. 


Where do you find the different 
things he asks you to look up for 
him? 

Virginia: Oh, I find material 
contained in the Law Department 
files. I find some in policy folders. 
That is when I am glad that papers 
have been put where they belong. 
And I find material, too, in legal 
services that may have a bearing on 
Mr. Barker's activities of the day. 


What do you mean by “legal 
services,” Virginia? 

Virginia: These are pamphlets 
that come in periodically, contain- 
ing legal rulings. We keep these 
filed in the Law Library in our de- 
partment. 
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Who was the girl who just came 
for that paper? 

Virginia: Carol Redonnet. She 
came up trom the Investment De- 
partment for an agreement. 


Do you make note that she took 
it from your files? Do you have to 
follow up its return? 

Virginia: Yes; I place a dated 
“out” sheet in the file to act as a 
memorandum. I remove this when 
the document is returned to its 
place. 


It seems to me that you have to 
keep your eyes open in every direc- 
tion at once! 

Virginia: It does look so—but I 
like it that way. 


NOW if you work in an insurance 
office. it may be very different from 
this Law Department in Virginia’s 
company. Nevertheless, you would 
want to have a specific vocabu- 
lary at your command—to be sure 
of getting the dictation accurately 
and the technical terms spelled 
correctly. Here are a few words 
Virginia has occasion to write fre- 
quently: actuary, agreement, as- 
sets, assignment, authority, con- 
tractual, 
general agent, insurance, judgment, 
lichility, plaintiff, .policy, policy- 
holder, premium, representatives, 
solicitation, statute, termination. 


corporation, defendant, 
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VIRGINIA SMITH grows more 
and more accustomed to the variety 
of assignments given to her. Mr. 
Barker is constantly interrupted by 
visitors and telephone calls, so it 
is necessary for her to answer many 
calls, make appointments, make de- 
cisions as to what matters should 
be directed to his attention at what 
times. This requires familiarity 
with his work and his responsibili- 
ties. 

Virginia has to procure docu- 
ments from the State House. She 
calls attorneys to request necessary 
papers. She makes contacts with 
various businessmen, some of whom 
are bankers and professional men, 
some officers of other insurance 
companies, and some policyholders 


or their representatives. 


Barker 


serves on numerous industry com- 


Virncinia says that Mr. 


mittees and participates in legisla- 
tive work and is, therefore, away a 
good deal. That is when he de- 
pends on her initiative and judg- 
ment. As a vice-president of the 
Company, Mr. Barker engages in a 
large amount of public relations 
work. His schedule is so full that 
it is often necessary for Virginia to 
help him with personal errands, 
such as procuring theater tickets 
and wedding presents. 

Frequently, because of confer- 
ences and telephone calls, Mr. Bar- 
ker will find that he must dictate 
urgent letters at the last minute. 
overtime 


This sometimes means 


work, but Virginia says, “I always 
enjov this responsibility because | 
am interested in the work of the 
office.” 


Yrs, Vircinta takes responsibility, 
that is sure. And that is what Mr. 
Barker needs. She knows where to 
find what he wants when he wants 
it. And, when he is dictating, she 
takes in what he is talking about 
so that she can ask any necessary 
questions. In record-breaking time, 
Virginia is helping Mr. Barker to 
meet the exacting demands of his 
position. She says it is next best to 
being a lawyer herself. 

[Next month Miss Faunce reports her 
day with a hotel manager’s secretary. | 
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FASTIDIOUS 


by Helen Walker 


easy-to-read story— 
no words beyond 
Chapter 5 of the new Manual. 
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The first of this 
Typing Champions” 
appeared last month. 


Bessie Scott 


pied 


series of stories—‘“‘He Fooled the 
(graded for Chapters I to IIL)— 
There will be another in November. 
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CAREER CONDUCT 


(Concluded from page 57) 





One large company has supplemented its instruc- 


tion with a small card on which are 


printed the 
“Reminders tor Good Telephoning’: 


1. Answer your telephone promptly. 


following 


2. Answer with vour own, or the department, name. 
3. Pay attention. 

1. Always have pad and pencil. 

>. Speak close to the 
natural voice. 
Thank the 
attention, and say 
what the 


tone and language 


mouthpiece, in a distinct 


customer for bringing a matter to 


your “good-by~ 


pleasantly. No 


matter most courteous 


circumstances, the 


should always be used. 


Through sound business experience it has been 


proved that the manner in which a caller is treated 
whether in person or over the telephone. registers right 
where 


it counts — in the cash register. 





SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


(Concluded from page 59) 





and filling pens should be a daily habit with the secre- 
tarv. The little 
sometimes is ashamed to request them just for fea 


he will 


“boss” appreciates these things but 


sound “bossy.” 


Tarpiness: Time waits for no man and neither does 
that S o'clock bus. 


to turn red with rage 


but executives have been known 


when they are faced with ha- 


bitual lateness. Need we say more? Another form of 


red-rage tardiness is the luncheon date that creeps 
over the time limit by ten or fifteen minutes, although 
is willing to torgive 


anvone an occasional prolonged 


lunch period. 

Another complaint was that some secretaries do not 
answer their call for dictation promptly. Executives 
feel that it won't damage vour pride to drop everything 
and run when the buzzer sounds; they do it, too, when 
their superior calls. Have your sharpest pencils and 
“John- 


vour fullest pens ready for the call, and then be 


ny on the spot,” is their request. 


Our survey shows, therefore, that if you'd like 


attentiveness isn't enough. 


a repu- 
tation for efficiency, average 
You must acquire the ability to do a number of thos: 
“extra special” things quickly, quietly, expertly, good- 
naturedly. And remember, it’s not only the things you 
do do that executives notice, but it's also the things vou 
fail to do. Like the blade, 


efficient vou have to look sharp, feel sharp, and lc 


well-known razor 


sharp! 


NEXT MONTH, it’s the secretary's turn: for we're 


“What do you think of vour employer?” 


1950 


to be 


asking. 























HeOOM Mp 


Affects Your Efficiency «ss. 4 


Elizabeth F. Trumper. 


I EMEMBER the other day when you went to your 

secretarial job all set to work efficiently, vet 
things just didnt go right? Possibly you haven't 
thought of it betore, but might it have been a matter 
ft grooming? Grooming, you know, can greatly affect 
your efficiency. 

Your hair looked very attractive the night before, 
but at the office it seemed difficult to keep in place. 
Several times during the day vou had to stop to re- 
wrange it, and vou mentally made a note not to let the 
hairdresser do it in that stvle again. While taking dic- 
tation, you felt a hairpin slip out and slide down to the 
Hoor—and wisps of hair fell over your eye. Lucky for 


ou the boss was called out just then. so you could 


anchor the loose locks. But you might have saved 


aluable time and annoyance had you reverted to your 
usual neat hair arrangement before going to work. 
\ny hairdo that requires constant care and attention 
takes valuable time from vour office duties—and there 


goes vour efficiency! 


B The earrings that were appro- 
WwW) priate at night should have been 
7\% ‘ ° . 
Pag in placed in the jewel box and_ not 
ee | oo OTS 


worn to the office. You realized that 
the moment vou answered the tele- 


‘ phone and had to hold the receive 


z \ /) 
\ w 3 

¢ > | ad 
BLKS ; 


Jane may not have “spurs that jingle, jangle, jingle’; 
but, if she wears that charm bracelet with its fifty little 


away from vour ear. It was an im- 
portant call, vet you were unable 
to hear the message clearly until 
vou quickly removed the earring. 


silver miniatures or decides to put on the set of brace- 
lets or the ornate necklace that she likes so well, every 
move she makes can be heard, and the constant tinkle 
will be distracting not only to her but to her fellow 
workers as well. She'd better give finery to her favorite 
niece; it deserves less efficient surroundings than those 


ot a business office. 


PROBABLY NOTHING affects vour efficiency more than 
struggling along all day in a pair of uncomfortable 
shoes. If the heels are too high. or if the shoes are im- 
properly fitted, you will feel miserable. Your only re- 





Bryant & Stratton Business Institute 


GOOD GROOMING 





course—that of kicking off your shoes—may bring com- 
fort; but you will hardly look the efficient secretary. 
And, when you must leave vour desk quickly, it will be 
embarrassing to scramble around trying to get the 
right shoe on the right foot in a hurry. 

Extreme carelessness in personal grooming will cause 
miserable minutes at work that will sadly impair your 
efficiency. Lingerie straps that constantly fall below 
the sleeve are untidy, uncomfortable, and a problem to 
adjust adequately, if it is necessary, while at work. 

Then there are the shoulder pads 
' that are not firmly attached and 
‘YY keep getting out of place. A little 


Sih 
SN \ 
i forethought at home would save the 
~ WZ) ) 
» \> time they waste for you on the job 
/ f 


And how often have you worn a 
blouse that refused to stay tucked 
beneath your skirt belt and made 
the inevitable gesture of tucking it 





in? The wrap-around skirt that 

won't stay closed may cause raised 
eyebrows; the too-wide skirt gets caught in the file 
drawer; the too-narrow skirt doesn’t allow you to sit 
comfortably and gracefully at your desk. Better care 
and selection of your wardrobe will make you a 


smoother-functioning secretary at work. 


Just A MINUTE—is Jane again mourning the loss of one 
of her long, tapering fingernails? Doesnt that take 
time from her duties? Perhaps that’s why she is slow- 
er at transcribing her dictation than some of the other 
girls—protecting and repairing those nails of hers! 
Filing nails instead of filing carbons is time lost from 
the job. Long, glamorous nails may have their place 
in the social whirl—but not in the secretarial world. 

And here’s a subtle point in your grooming for effi- 
ciency that may not have occurred to you—the use, or 
misuse, of perfume. Some of the office staff may be al 
lergic to the kind vou like; and, certainly, if you leave 
behind you an aura of heavy, heavy, heady perfume, 
the efficiency of those about you will be affected. 

Thoughtful, appropriate grooming means added ef- 
ficiency for the secretary, and that added efficiency 
should be reflected in her pay check! 
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THE SECRETARY’S 


DURING WORKING HOURS 


Center Drawer. In front tray, pencils, erasers, clips, rub- 
ber bands, etc. At right, scissors, stapler, tape, notebooks; 
and memo pad at night. At left, Kleenex, purse, other 
personal items. 





















































AFTER WORKING HOURS 








EE - 


kewas Filing at back, work to do in middle, 
card file in front. 








As... Middle. Stationery, carbons, other paper 
supplies. 





OR Eee Bottom. Cleaning brush and cloth in back, 
reference books in front. 





The secretarial desk with a right-hand, put-away 
1 typewriter compartment is extremely efficient. 


DURING WORKING HOURS 


Se 


SA 


Center Drawer. In front tray, pencils, erasers, clips, rub- 
ber bands, etc. At left, scissors, stapler, tape, notebooks; 
ond memo pad at night. At right, Kleenex, purse, other 
personal items. 
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Typewriter — — 
folds away ——E 
or stays up — _ 
c= — 
HOURS 
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Top. Filing at back, work to do in middle, _/ 
card file in front. 





Middle. Stationery, carbons, other paper —/ 
supplies. 


Bottom. Cleaning brush and cloth in back, 
reference books in front. 


The secretarial desk with a left-hand, put-away 
2 typewriter compartment is very efficient, too. 
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DURING WORKING HOURS 





The .typewriter stand may be positioned at either side, 
depending on the light; usually it is at side opposite 
from stationery drawer, Center drawer arranged as in 
either No. 1 or No, 2, 
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AFTER WORKING HOURS 
= = 
Top. Finished work in tempo- Top. Stationery, corbons, and # 
rary storage. other paper supplies. 
\.. Middle. Reference books, card Double Filing Drawer. Contains —4 





file of addressees. work to be done, in standing file 


folders thot face center of desk. 
Bottom. Type brush and cloth, copy- 


holder, pocketbook, personal items. 
in some desks, a wastebosket. 


| Many junior executives, editorial workers, and 
receptionists have typewriter on roll-away stand. 3 


DURING WORKING HOURS 


Ss 
: ad a a 
tome desks, but not this one, the typewriter | a 
C7 
. . él 





shelf fold back into the desk at end of day. 
—_— T > > —_— ’ 
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Top. in front, pencils, clips, erasers, rubber bands. 
in center, work to be done; in back, work to be filed. A 


af Middle. Stationery and other paper supplies. Oe 


Bottom. Card index and pocketbook in front, then __—__/ 
reference books, with type brush and cloth in back. 




















AFTER WORKING HOURS 

















Typists and stenographers normally need and have 
less drawer space and use “typing station” desk. 4 











A 
TRUE STORY 


by Evelyn Ashley 
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THY IS AN OFFICE? Before you start listing the 
functions performed by your office staff, con- 
sider this definition that was given me recently by a 
ieading manufacturer of filing supplies: “The sole 
function of an office is to prepare and use records. 
| left the interview without giving this definition much 
thought; but, since then, | have come to realize that 
every function docs break into one of two basic 
groups—a record being prepared, or a record being 
used. 
One of the big problems every office manager faces 
is the housing of these records. We call the arranging 


and storing of these business records “filing.” but 
those who have learned the value of a good filing 
system declare that it should be called a “finding 
system. Anybody can file records—the wastebasket is 
a most convenient filing device! Where most of us 
get into difficulty is in filing the records so that we 
can find them again quickly. 

In filing, we need guidces—just as a tourist needs sign- 
posts. The tourist could get to his destination without 
signposts, but he would have to do a lot of guessing 
and unnecessary traveling without them. Without file 
guides, we would have to leaf through the papers in 
the file until we came to the right one. 

Folders, the second “must” for efficient filing, segre- 
gate the papers into related groups behind the guides, 
and could be likened to the house numbers that help 
vou to your final destination. They serve also to pro- 
tect the letters or papers from wear and tear. But let's 
leave file folders for next month and consider file 


cuides right now. 


A arajor ReQuistre of a file guide is durability. It 
must bear the strain of vour throwing the contents 
of the file back and forth as you work. Durability 


ON YOUR DESK 





What woo aesitlany ahold knwo abc 
FILE GUIDES 


by Homer Smith 


is determined by the tvpe, weight, and finish of the 
paper used and by the construction of the “tab” and 


“rod projection.” Manufacturers may give their guide 


stock special trade names, but the better grades (no 
matter what they may be called) are usually made of 
a dense, hard pressboard. Manila stock is usually re- 
served for seldom-used files where the wear is not 
so great. 

The weight of the paper stock is indicated by its 
thickness. The thickness is measured in terms of 
“points,” one point being equivalent to a thousandth 
of an inch. The typical 25-point guide would there- 
fore be 25-thousandths of an inch thick it takes 40 
such guides to make a one-inch stack. 

The bottom of the standard guide has a “rod pro- 
jection that fits into a channel at the bottom of the 
file drawer. A guide rod is inserted through this 
projection to lock the guide into the drawer. No need 
to tell vou that this projection should be strong and 
reinforced, for the guide becomes useless if the pro- 
jection hole is pulled out. Some guides have patented 
projections for use with special file cabinets that use 
some means for anchoring the guides other than the 


regular guide rod. 


Tue cuipe TAs, in addition to furnishing the signposts, 
must double as handles. | know vou were taught not 
to use the tabs that way, but let's be realistic! Active 
files require reinforced tabs on the guides. Metal 
or heavy plastic reinforcements are the most popular. 
Each manufacturer has a slightly different style, of 
course, so vou will want to select the one that offers 
the best combination of readability and strength for 
your particular purpose. Angular tabs with a_back- 
ward rake are easy to read, and cut down consider- 


ably on squat-and-squint maneuvers. 
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Insertable tabs are preferred for active files be- 
cause of the great flexibility they offer. As files increas¢ 
in volume or as particular sections expand, tab in- 
serts can be changed at much less cost than would be 
necessary if solid-tab guides had to be replaced. 
Color coding is also made easy by changing the 
color of the insert or transparent cover. Of greater 
importance, but not nearly so obvious, is the filing time 
saved by insertable tabs. Inserts can be changed to 
meet changing conditions when it would involve 
trouble and expense to replace the whole set. of 
euides. 

The width of a tab is known as its “cut.” A fifth-cut 
tab, for example, is one-fifth of the width of the 
guide. Except for special systems, the more popula 
cuts seem to be 1/5 and 1/3, although your stationer 
can also supply guide tabs in 1/7, 1/6, 1/4, 2.7, 2 5, 


| 2. and full cut. 


Tue spor at which the tab is placed along the guide 
is known as its “position.” A guide may have its tab 
in as many positions as its cut allows: 1/5 cut. 5 
positions; 2/5 cut, 4 positions; 1/3 cut, 3 positions, 
and so on. If the tab can have five or more positions, 
we usually assign them numbers, starting from the left 
edge and combining both descriptions, thus, “1/5 cut. 
3rd_position.” For less than 5 positions, it seems more 
popular to describe the position as left end, left cen- 


ter, center, etc., without mentioning the cut. 


The position of the cuide tabs depe nds on the filing 
system being used in your office. Most correspondence 
file systems provide one or two positions for the 
primary (alphabetic) guides, and another position 
for special name guides tor trequently occurring names 
of individuals. firms. states, ete. To make it easier 
for the eve to travel along them, the primary guides 
are rarely in more than two adjacent positions. 

Printed index cards tor insert in the guide tabs can 
be bought in sets, the number in each set depending 
on the amount of records to be filed. Their alphabetical] 
breakdown comes from statistical studies of individual 
and firm names made by manufacturers. Unless your 
firm has made its own study, better start with a 
ready-made breakdown. As vour filing requirements 
change, additional guides and inserts can be added 
to fit vour particular needs. Your stationer can also 
provide tab inserts pre-printed with numbers, geo 


graphic locations, common names, dates, or subjects 


How any Guiprs should you have? Probably more 
than vou have now if vours is the average office. Filing 
specialists have said that you should have an index 
guide for each inch of active drawer space, or for 
each 6 to 8 folders of 25 to 50 letters each. This aver- 
ages about 25 guides to a drawer. 

File guides allow you to find with vour eves instead 
of your fingers. Extra guides will pay for themselves 


within a short period in the saving ot finding time. 





Learning Aids... 
Convenient Reference Books 


WORD LIST OF 
GREGG SHORTHAND 


ized in three 


pressions. Part Three: 


Order them from your 
nearest Gregg office. 


NEW YORK 18 . CHICAGO 6 . 





that contribute extra skill and achievement in 


GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


SIMPLIFIED —Gregg, Leslie, Zoubek 


The dictionary of 30,000 words in 
print and in Simplified . . . 
parts. Part 
26,098 words and outlines arranged 
alphabetically. Part Two: an alpha- 
betic list of 2,604 commonly used 
proper names and geographic ex- 
commonly 
used abbreviations. Three diction- 
aries in one! You'll use it constantly 
for study and reference throughout 
your school and business career. 


328 Pages. List, $2.40. 


organ- 
One: of the frequency of phrases in busi- 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 


PHRASES OF GREGG 
SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


—Gregg, Leslie, Zoubek 


The combination phrase dictionary 
and practice book based on a study 


ness use. Arranged in four parts. 
Part One: a list of business phrases 
arranged alphabetically. Part Two: 
a list of the 500 most-used business 
letter phrases. Part Three: a num- 
ber of phrase families. Part Four: a 
special compilation of legal phrases, 
especially valuable for high speed 
training. 


128 Pages. List, $1.30. 


GREGG 


OF McGRAW-HILL 


. DALLAS 1 e TORONTO 1 * 





LONDON W.C. 1 
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By Madeline S. Strony 


e Selwyn L. Birrell 
Mutual Benefit Life 


© Howard Regan 


Fidelity Union Trust 


@ Leslie Cooke 


The Pangburn Company 


Secretaries who save executives’ time get the blessings of these three men 
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Look at these 


PERFECTLY BALAN 
CED 
LETTERS . . . ‘en. 
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Dear Teacher: _ Repre ; 
Sentas, . 
Typewritten letters must: have perfectly balanced margins ve 
in order to be neat and effective in appearance. Underwood's » 
New See Set Margins make it easier than ever to teach students 
this important phase of their typewriting instruction. 
There are three markings in the shape of diamonds--red, 
yellow and blue--on the New Margin Stop Scale of the Under- 
wood Standard De Luxe Typewriter. The red diamonds establish 
a7 inch writing line for a long letter; the yellow diamonds 
a 6 inch writing line for a medium-sized letter, and the blue 
diamonds a 5 inch writing line for a short letter. 
Underwood’s New See Set Margins insure perfectly balanced . me 
margins. There are no mental calculations, and there is no 
guesswork. Students actually see what they set. They do not ‘ 
have to move the carriage to set margin stops. Both margins 
are set simultaneously, and students may set the margins to 
a predetermined length of writing line or by eye, as they 
choose. * 
See Set Margins are another Underwood first which will ig . 
he sample at left shows a speci ' 
@ specimen lett 
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help students learn faster and more thoroughly in the produc- 
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Only Underwood’s Exclusive “See-Set” Margins Don’t fail to see this exciting new Underwood...with 
and Scales give you perfectly balanced letters the “See-Set’”” Margins and Scales. Your local repre- 
| with a minimum of operations...and no bother- _ sentative will be glad to arrange a demonstration. 


some arithmetic. 
Why? 


1. You see what you set. 


4 , ° ewriter Adding Machine A 
2. You don’t move the carriage to set the , 


margin stops. 


| —_— Underwood Corporation — 
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, ‘ . One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
3. Youset both margin stops at the same time. ; 


You can center paper faster. You center titles Seles and Gnevten Boeneubane wl | 
faster. You center text faster. 
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A Sampler Alphabet 














Selected by Julius 
Nelson, director of 
the International 
Artistic Typing Con. 
tests, as a notable 
example of artyping, 





005 808 bee: 


e. 
‘2. 
“ae 
a 
aes 
= 
= 
2... 


05-0008 8088 





retirees. 
AD 





Jib eae 


This beautiful and intricate sampler-pattern alphabet, prepared entirely 
on the typewriter, is the work of Murielle Rouleau, of Hudson, New Hamp- 
shire. It won high honors for her in the artistic typewriting contest con- 
ducted last spring by famous artypist Julius Nelson. Miss Rouleau used 
only the small letter m in typing the design. To gain the effect of lacey 


solidity, she used half-spacing instead of the usual single spacing. 
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CHARTING A 


by Charles Lee Swem 


Official Stenographer 
New York Supreme Court 


large conference is actually no 


I KPORTING a 
more difficult than reporting a small one. For, 

theoretically, in any conference only one person speaks 

ita time. While this rule is frequently broken in the 

heat of argument, it can be broken just as easily in 
small gathering as in a larger one. 

When 
Id injunction 
taker 
uv other rule to follow: 


loudest.” 


breach does occur, there is a 
the 
halt Hippant and half serious—but as good as 


“Take the one who talks the 


such al very 


coined to cuide harassed note- 


‘The chief problem of the notetaker that distinguishes 
the large conterence from the small one lies in the 
quick and accurate identification of speakers. When 
the reporter is familiar with the name and appear- 
ance of every person sitting about the table. numbers 
matter little. But this familiarity must be of the sort 
that the mame of the speaker “clicks” instantly in the 
reporter's mind the moment he hears the first word. 

Qin most occasions the notetaker will have an op 
portunity to identify each speaker as he arrives and 
takes his place at the conference table, before actual 


discussion begins. At other times he may not be given 


thre opportunity to impress indelibly on his mind 
the identity of each participant. Infrequently—but it 
does happen—he may not get some of the names 


before the speaking begins. 

In any event, here is a simple, standard expedient 
that will always be of value to you in conference 
reporting: On a sheet of paper draw an outline of 
the conference table (rectangular, round, or square 
and write in the names of the conferees exactly as 
they sit around the table. This paper you will keep 
just to the right of vour notebook throughout the 
conference. Then, if there is any doubt at any time 
as to the identity of a speaker, a quick glance at vour 
will 


chart immediately resolve it. 


lr. BEFORE THE DISCUSSION STARTS, you do not get the 


name of a speaker, another little expedient is avail- 
able to you. Give each unknown conferee a number. 
or, better yet (since they will sometimes change seats ) 


distinguish him by some prominent characteristic that 
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Sampson 


Edwards 


Blue Tie 






Bauer 


Baldy 
Williams 


you can readily pick up. Very frequently the actual 
different speakers 
throughout the conference as “Baldy “Mustache, 
“Blue Tie,” “Ugly,” “Gangster,” etc.— 
depending on their superficial appearance to the note- 
taker. 

Then, as the conference proceeds, or when it is 
finished, it get the real 
names and substitute them for the more colorful ones 


you have devised on the instant. But, please, oh please, 


notes of a will 


reportel carry 


“Handsome, 


will be an easy matter to 


when vou transcribe. do not unconsciously or subcon- 

sciously continue to employ the names you have de- 
; 

vised! ] that a transcript 


completed and delivered of a 


blush to remember was 


Once conterence in 


which a “Mr. Devil” had apparently participated! 


It WOULD SEEM a natural and reasonable thing for a 
reporter quietly to ask and to receive the name of 
a speaker the first time he rises to take part in the 
discussion, and this is frequently done when there 
other 


he expected to leave the conference before it is ended: 


seems no way to identify people who may 
but, on the whole, I believe it adds to the reporter's 
reputation to remain the silent worker he usually is, 
and not to embarrass a speaker by requesting his 
name before an audience whom he is attempting to 
impress with his importance or his ideas. 

There was a famous comedian who made his reputa- 
tion on the line “Monkeys is the funniest people,” 
and | have never heard him utter that humorous ob- 
servation of life without thinking that the converse of 
it is also true. People who talk, who stand up among 
their equals and expose either their wisdom or their 
ignorance, but always their ego, are very sensitive to 
interruption. They will concede that the record of 
the reporter is important, but at the moment they 
rise to speak or argue, the world revolves about them 
and nothing else matters. 

So. I feel, as I believe most reporters do, that it 
is best to leave them alone and take care of their 
foibles in our own way. It invariably works out bet- 
ter that way—to our added prestige and reputation for 


being a silent and efficient notetaker. 
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“Chain Letter” Drills Help Typing Fluency 


Don’t [wp on the Space 


Bar 


by Alan C. Lloyd 


TS FUNNY, but it’s true. The 
one key with the biggest top 

and struck by the strongest finger 
is the one that typists lose the most 
time over—the space bar. 

Stand in any office and watch a 
group of typists. Note how they 
strike the space bar. Some are 
expert—just flick it with the thumb. 
Some hold their hands high above 
the keyboard and strike the space 
bar with a wrist motion and a 
heavy plump. Their typing sounds 
like a centipede with a wooden leg: 
tip-tip-tip-tip-thump . . . tip-tip-tip- 
tip-thump. 

Others hold their hands very 
low, and every time they strike the 
space bar the fingers of their right 
hands flash out straight. Still others 
hold their hands so low that strik- 
ing the space bar is a pushing oper- 
ation instead of a stroke. 


One roor of such bad space-bar 
habits is typing long words and un- 
familiar words. A typewriting stu- 
dent sometimes develops the habit 
right from the outset; even a skilled 
secretary can get the habit when 
she changes jobs and starts tvping 
a vocabularly full of words that 
are new to her. 
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Youre typing along, and then— 
bing! there's a new word—and you 
pause before you tackle it. The 
pause may be for just a split second, 
but it’s there; and, unless you do 
something about it, it is going to 
stay there and grow and grow. It’s 
during such a pause that you catch 
yourself loafing or the space bar 
or thumping it extra hard. 

What should be done about it? 

The first thing for any typist 
to do is to find whether he does 
“limp” on the space bar. Turn to 
the C. T. test on page 96 and type 
half a dozen Type them 
straight off without any special 
effort. but listen to the sound of 
your typing. 


lines. 


Any limps? If vour 
answer is no, youre one in a thou- 
sand. 

There are two things vou can 
do about space-bar limping. You 
can take action right awav to get 
rid of the limp, and vou can shape 
up a program to make 
stays away. 

“Why bother,” did you sav? Re- 
member that 20 per cent of your 
tvping is done on that space bar! 
Improving the space-bar stroke is 
one of the quickest ways of gaining 
typing speed. 


sure it 
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THE MATERIAL for immediate ac- 
tion is the set of drills on this page. 
Do you notice anything unusual 
about them? Each word begins with 
the letter that ends the preceding 
word. It’s a “chain letter” drill. 

Typists more frequently pause 
before typing a hard word than 
while typing it. Once they start the 
word, they keep going. The purpose 
of this month's drills is to train 
you to start each word without 
hesitation—to sustain a steady gait. 

Type the three-letter words first. 
Do not try for speed; just try for 
smo-o-othness. Practice the mate- 
rial until you can type the first pair 
of lines for a full minute without a 
single pause. 

If you have the least trouble, 
watch your right hand. Be sure 
every stroke of the space bar is a 
flashing flick of the thumb without 
wrist motion. 

Vhen vou’ve mastered the first 
two lines, proceed with the second 
and third pairs, always striving for 
smooth, rhythmic typing. 

After the lines of words, take the 
sentences one by one. Work on each 
different practice 
period, and follow each with prac- 
tice on normal material, like the 
C. T. test. Don’t practice this kind 
of special drill copy so long that 
vou have to have the help of “chain 
letter” sequences. 


sentence in a 


THE LONG-RANGE insurance policy 
for making certain you don't de- 
velop bad space-bar habits is an 
old friend short- 
hand: preview practice. Obviously, 
the surest way to get rid of pauses 
is to select and practice the words 
that vou find make you pause. 

There are extra benefits in this, 
too. The same practice that helps 
vou type a word smoothly helps 
vou type it rapidly and accurately. 
So, individual words vou practice 
intensively in preview fashion be- 
come greased lightning for you in- 
stead of finger-trippers. 

Space-bar troubles are never per- 
manently beaten. Every time you 
tackle a new vocabulary, you must 
be on guard again. So, save the 
“chain letter” drills; typing them 
preview-practic- 
ing hard words will keep space-bar 
limping away and add words a 
minute to your everyday speed. 
Try this and see! 


borrowed from 


occasionally and 
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When they #@a the same 


by E. Lillian Hutchinson 


Coauthor of The 


OW MANY OF YOU came 
up with a perfect transcript 


of last month’s Talent Teaser, 
“When, As, and If’? Even if you 
slipped up on a few of the hidden 
errors, were willing to wager that 
the pull that a puzzle always exerts 
has made you seek out this page. 
We hope so, for were going to talk 
about a detail of punctuation that 
many transcribers need a_ bit of 
coaching on. 


IX YOUR NOTES you are constantly 
finding sentences that contain either 
a single word or a group of words 
that follows a noun closely and that 
explains or identifies or could be 
substituted for that noun. The 
italics in the following sentences 
show words or groups of words of 
this tvpe: 


“That wonder invention. televi 
sion, has changed our social life in 
many ways.” 


“Mr. Louis Whitney, the head of 
their personnel department, sug 
gested that I apply for the posi 
tion.” 


“The management's most recent 
decision, to open an office in Cin 
cinnati, Came as a complete sul 
prise. 

“A first mortgage, or a mortgage 
that represents the first claim on a 
property, has more value than a se« 
ond mortgage.” 


Now wuart is characteristic of the 
punctuation of each of these sen 
tences? Of course! Those words 
that explain or identify or are sub- 
stitutes for the preceding nouns 
are invariably enclosed in a pair of 
commas. The only occasion when 
one comma could be used would be 
when the explanatory expression 
falls at the end of a sentence; as 
“The X battery is made by our 


English of Business 


leading competitor, the 
Manufacturing Company.” 

The commas indicate that the en- 
closed words are a unit—the sen- 
tence is complete without them. 
Reread the sentences, omitting the 
italicized words. You will see at 
once that the sentences are pertect- 


Xpert 


ly clear and correct without the ex- 
planatory expressions. Therefore, 
train that second finger on your 
right hand to drop down to the first 
row of keys on your typewriter be- 
fore you begin typing those words 
that identity or could be substituted 
for that word vou just finished. And 


don’t forget to drop it down after 
the group is typed. 

There are a few cases when an 
identifying term is so closely con- 
nected with the major term that the 
sense would not be complete with- 
out the added information. In such 
cases no commas are needed. You'll 
agree when you read these sen- 
tences: 


“You yourself know the answer 
to that question.” 

“His brother John is head of our 
shipping department.” 

“This vear 1950 has been a mo- 
mentous year.” 


You witLt occasionally encounter 
a very long identifying expression, 
or one containing commas within it- 
self. Here is a perfect situation for 
the use of that little-understood 
mark of punctuation, the dash. A 
pair of dashes is a most effective 
means of setting off such “longies.” 
(Continued on page 91) 
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(The “Key” to the errors in this “Transcription Talent Teaser” is on page 91.) 
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SPEED BUILDING 


DICTATION HELPS BUILD SPEED --- 
bit what had is beit 7 


AST month I told you about 
Jennie Adams and how she 
was ready to give up her search 
for shorthand speed because she 
thought her hand was too slow. 
This month I am going to tell you 
about another young lady, Ann 
Lane, who also wanted to call it 
quits. Ann had passed her 120- 
w.p.m. test and for several months 
was striving to get the 140-pin, but 
she always missed some of the dic- 
tation. Whatever she did get down, 
she could read _ back perfectly. 
That gave me a clue to what was 
holding her back. 
In class, just as long as the 
majority of the pupils were get- 
ting the dictation practice, 1 would 
repeat the same piece of material 
about four or five times at con- 
stantly increasing speeds until the 
students were taking it at 40 to 60 
words a minute faster than the 
original rate. While examining 
Ann's notes one day, I saw that the 
more the speed of the dictation 
rose, the more she seemed to miss. 
I saw, too, that all her notes, no 
matter what the speed, were writ- 
ten with the same beauty and 
precision. 


ANN’S BACKGROUND was such that 
she tended to do_ everything 
thoroughly, in fact, too thoroughly. 
She had one of those tidy minds 
to which nothing is correct unless 
it is perfect. Added to this, was the 
fact that Ann was a secretary in 
a bank. There, as we all know, ac- 
curacy is demanded above every- 
thing else. The fact that she worked 
for a bank, coupled with her habit- 


by A. E. Klein, Ph.D. 


ual desire for perfection, tended to 
make her overaccurate in the 
shorthand speed class. By continu- 
ally writing only as rapidly as she 
could write accurately, no matter 
how fast the dictation, she had 
dug herself a deep speed rut, and 
there she would be to this day if I 
hadn't accidentally discovered what 
was troubling her. Her difficulty 
was the bugaboo of “overaccuracy.” 


SHE KEPT TRYING to write at 140 
with the accuracy of which she 
was capable at 120. But she never 
could get it all down because she 
was still thinking at the rate of 120 
w.p.m. I convinced her to let her- 
self go and just try to get it down 
even if she thought she couldn't 
read back all the dictation. 

It was hard going at first; but, 
finally, Ann acquired the knack 
and found herself getting down 
everything dictated, even at 150 
and 160. Then, gradually, she 
found that taking dictation at 140 
was easier and easier; and, lo and 
behold, one day she did pass her 
140 test. (Ann has since advanced 
to the court reporting class and, at 
present, is capable of writing 175 
w.p.m. — all because she rid her- 
self of the bugaboo of trying to 
be overaccurate. ) 


PLEASE, NOW, don’t misquote me 
and say that I told you to scribble 
constantly. How you are to write 
shorthand depends on the purpose 
you have in mind at the particular 
time. In your homework assign- 
ment, most of your writing is likely 
to consist of copying perfect short- 
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hand from printed plates. When 
doing this, you should write the 
most perfect notes of which you are 
capable, being constantly on the 
alert to see that you are actually 
writing, not drawing. Naturally, 
when taking dictation for tran- 
scription purposes, you will want 
your notes to be as nearly perfect 
as possible. Under such circum- 
stances, the dictation speed should 
be such as lies wholly within your 
grasp. But, when you are striving 
to increase your speed, then the 
dictation should be so fast that you 
are challenged to get it all down 
even though you are forced to write 
poor outlines to gain this end. 

As you repeat the same passage, 
the speed should be gradually in- 
creased until you reach a _ point 
where you are forced to drop a 
few words. As the speed increases, 
you will find your outlines looking 
less and less legible. Don’t worry 
about that. I tell my pupils, “The 
worse, the better, so long as you 
are getting it all down.” What is 
happening is that you are forcing 
yourself to think of the outlines 
at higher and higher speeds. 

Remember what we said last 
month—that shorthand is written 
with the head, and that the faster 
you can think of the outlines or 
the elements needed to build them 
up, the faster you will be able to 
write your shorthand notes. 


I REFER to this type of practice as 
“pressure practice.” Pressure prac- 
tice is the only type of practice that 
will build up your speed in a short 
time, because it has for its aim the 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 
CORRECTIVE SLIDE 


You can see through it. You lay 
it over your shorthand outlines. 
By comparing your notes with 
the perfect outlines on the Cor- 
rector, you see every fault, 
know what to correct. Price: 15 
cents each—or a dozen for the 
price of ten. Indicate Simplified 
or Anniversary. Order directly 


from: 
rvri octleny 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York City 18 

















think 


vou 


mind to 
Most of 
speed practice should be of .this 
nature. But after practicing a letter 
under pressure, it is always a good 


training of you 


at higher spec ds 


idea to follow up immediately with 
taking 


either the same or a new passage at 


some accuracy — practice, 
a speed well within your grasp. 
This will help vou to regain vou 
control. 

In addition to this, you can prof- 
itably spend some time each day 


copving = from perfectly printed 
shorthand plates, such as those in 
this magazine or in vour textbooks. 


The monthly the O.G.A. 
test appearing in Topays Srcre- 


Copy ot 


rary is also excellent accuracy prac- 
tice. This accuracy work will help 
to counteract any ill effects vou may 
fear from pressure practice. 


\LL OF US are interested not only 
in gaining speed, but in gaining it 
in the shortest possible time. There- 
fore, it is important not only that 
we obtain given at the 
right speed, but also that we obtain 
the proper kind of dictation on 
material of the proper length. 
Psychologists tell us that the best 
type of material to use for develop- 
ing speed is 


shorthand 


dictation 


material. For 
purposes, aly 


CAaSs\ 
material 
that contains few, if any, difficult 
words may be classed as casy ma- 
terial. 

Psychologists also tell us that we 
can make headway more rapidly 
by taking such dictation for short 
periods—a_ half-minute to a minute 
and a half. Speed is most rapidly 
developed, they say, by writing 


easy material in short bursts of 


speed. 


I amt Now going to describe to you 
a plan which takes these principles 
of speed building into considera- 
tion. We are giving vou the first 
120 words of a letter, cach line of 
which contains ten standard words 
Let us assume that you can noy 
write SO w.p.m. for one minute and 
want to increase your speed so that 
vou can take the dictation at thy 
same rate on new material for five 
minutes—not just one minute, 
Have someone dictate to vou thr 
first eight lines (SO words) in one 
minute. Practice tor a few moments 
any outlines that gave vou troublk 
(Y lines clic 
Con 
tinue this until vou can get down 


Then have 90 words 


tated to you in one minute. 


110 to 120 words in one minute. 
Now remember, you are to throw 
all thoughts of 


winds and try to write an outline 


accuracy to” the 


for every word dictated. Repeat 


120 words 


necessary take 


this step -for the next 
of the letter, or if 
another letter. Then combine both 
these passages, taking them at ap 
proximately 110) to 120 
minute. 


words 


Follow the same procedure with 
240 more words. Then take the en- 
tire letter or letters, as the case may 
be, at 100 words per minute. After 
this. take either the same 
or some new material at about 70 


material 


to SO w.p.m. for a minute to regain 
control. 

This plan, advocated by Louis A 
Leslie. is referred to as “The Minute 
Plan.” 


the highest rate at which vou can 


Follow. it daily. starting at 


take dictation fairly accurately for 
one minute and vou will find vou 
speed increasing at a. gratifving 


rate. 








Dear Mr. Gray: This letter brings you,a wonderful 
opportunity. Do not fail to read it with the utmost 
care. It will take only a few moments of your time. 
When you have finished, you will agree that it was time very 
well spent. We believe you realize the vital need for 
insurance. Regardless of whether or not you already 
carry this type of protection, we should like to give you 
complete information about our policy. This is 
a new type of policy, designed to help you take care 
of the bills that come with unforeseen medical expenses. 
This policy provides benefits at a very low 
cost. It is not the ordinary policy that— 
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“ET found I had an insurance policy when 
I needed it, and a tool that stretches my 
working hours in effectiveness each day.” 


Suave 
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You may have had an interesting proof 


in your own experience of the value of 
shorthand to you. Why not pass it on? 

















WHAT EXECUTIVES TELL ME 
(Concluded from page 73) 
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EVER WONDERED? 





My — mean 


é 
by Louis A. Leslie 


OU CAN GUIDE YOUR PRACTICE for greater 
Lote skill more effectively when you know that 
the greatest contribution of the genius of John Robert 
Gregg to the art of shorthand was his discovery that 
the characters in a shorthand alphabet should be as- 
signed to sounds in accordance with the possible sound 
combinations that occur in English 

It is the combinations, not so much the individual 
alphabetic characters, that are of importance in the 
construction of a shorthand system and in vour own 
practice work. The frequently used combinations of 
sounds must be represented by signs that are easy to 
write and that join naturally without the necessity of 
learning special rules. In your practice, therefore, you 
should be alert to notice the combinations of sounds 


ind signs that occur frequently. 


Doctor Grecc has told us that the first two shorthand 
characters in his alphabet were r and I. Let us see why. 
In the light of his discovery that it is the combinations 
that are important rather than the single letters, his 
first problem was to find the characters that are most 
easily combined with other characters. A simple ex- 
periment immediately indicates that the commonest 
stroke in longhand writing, both in the letters them- 
selves and in the stroke connecting almost all letters, 
is the under curve. Write a few letters of the long- 
hand alphabet joined, and draw a line just above the 
base of the letters: 


The same under curve will be found in 19 letters of 
the alphabet and in nearly every connecting stroke. 
Clearly, this stroke must be assigned to r and I, as 


those consonants combine most frequently with other 
consonants. 


THE NEXT THING the young inventor noticed may be 
seen in this illustration: 


o “7 
- - 
- - 
7 —_-2 ¢ - 

‘ ‘ , Pi 
¢ 
' . ‘ : : 
‘~" *.7 “sau 


P and b are infrequent letters, but many of their 
occurrences are in combination with r and l. The down- 
ward stroke was assigned to p and b, making possible 


the easy writing of the common combinations pr, pl, 


br, bl: 
rie tee ae 


Thus, it is possible to write two letters with one 
sweep of the pen—hardly more time is required than 
for the one letter. When the learner understands this 
principle, he will begin to think in terms of groups or 
combinations of characters instead of individual char- 
acters. 


THE SOUNDS OF k AND g are rare in English, and when 
they do occur it is very often in combinations with r 
and /. Therefore the upper curve was given to those 
sounds, and the combinations are written with the 
very simple wavelike characters shown for kr, kl, gr, gl: 


ee 


The commonest of these combinations, kr, is written 
almost as quickly and easily as either of the two sepa- 
rate letters of which it is composed. It occurs at the 
beginning, in the middle, and at the end of words. 
When the writer is aware of these combinations and 
is prepared to toss them off the pen as one character 
instead of two, his speed will increase correspondingly. 
The great saving of time is not so much the physical 
effort, however, as the mental effort. If you learn to 
think of kr as one unit of effort instead of as k plus r, 
then you have cut in half the time required for the 
mental construction of the outline. Practice these ex- 
amples of words beginning with kr and, as you write 
each one, think of the kr as one character for one sound 
combination: 


agit ny td, gt rg S 
cream, crate, crib, crowd, cry, chrome, crawl, crack 


The kr at the end of words is even more helpful be- 
cause it drops off the pen so easily that the pen is shot 
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right along toward the next outline—if the writer 
thinks of the kr as one sign for one sound combination. 


Try these words out of the many that you will find: 


ee aa cae 
CI xo 


acre, maker, baker. packer. liquor. cracker, undertaker, 


striker 


THE COMBINATIONS OF SOUNDS AND CHARACTERS de- 
scribed here do not require special learning of any 
kind. If the shorthand writer is aware of their exist- 
ence. however, and strives to automatize the writing of 
these frequently recurring combinations, he will find 


that both the mind and the hand will work taster. 





. Y : 

The Lawyer’s Secretary 

| png MARSHALL COLLEGE has joined the ranks 
of schools that are offering special secretarial 

This September the College introduced its 


new Law Secretary Course, a two-vear program ot 


courses. 


training. 

Before starting the course. however. the College 
asked 1,200 lawyers what ought to be included in law 
secretaryship. Some of the lawyers replies are inter- 


esting. 


First OF ALL, naturally, they want secretaries who have 
“superior” skill in shorthand and typewriting. They 
didn't define what “superior” meant in shorthand, but 
66 out of every 100 lawvers said that 60 w.a.m. was 
the minimum in tvpewriting. 

Of the lawyers, 75 per cent said that arithmetic skill 
was a must; 56 per cent said that the secretary must be 


able to keep the books in the office: 30 per cent said 


their secretaries were “in charge of the office. and so 
should have a course in business management.” 
English rates high. too. And here’s a secret: Fifty- 


eight per cent of the lawyers complained that their 
present secretaries did not have a satisfactory mastery 
of English! 

Asked about personality, the lawyers nodded vigor- 
ously—82 per cent said they'd try to get along without 
a secretary before they'd hire one with an unpleasant 
personality. Grooming? Sixty-four per cent said that 
they insist upon their secretaries’ being dressed “exactly 
right’; and 76 per cent of the lawyers said they wanted 
their secretaries’ voices to have good grooming. too. 


ALL THIS ADDS UP to one thing: The person who knows 
only shorthand and typewriting (and not much of 
either) is on the way out. His or her job is about to 
be handed over to the person who. in addition to 
stenographic skills, has plus qualifications—and the 
more plus the better the position. 
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WASTEBASKET SINISTER-R-R-R 


(Concluded from page 82) 
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REFERENCE CHART OF BRIEF FORMS 


IN VG] SIMPLIFIED 


-an, about, acknowledge, advantage. advertise, 
itter, agent, al! allow, always, am-more 


imong, and-end, any, are-hour-our, at-it, auto- 
bile, he-by, been, belief-believe, between, big 


bill, body, business, but, can, character, circle 
npans-keep, conclude, conclusion, confidence- 
-onfident 


consider-consideration correct, correspond-cor- 
respondence. could, cover, date-did, Dear Sir- 
lesire, deliver, difficult, direct, doctor-during 


else, enable, enclose, enough. envelope-neverthe- 
ess ete ever every, experience, tor trom 


ire, general, glad. go-good, gone, got. govern, 
great, have, he, his-is 


wouse, how-out, |, idea, immediate, importance- 
mportant, in-not, individual, instance-instant, let- 
etter, like 


kewise, long, market-Mr., matter, merchandise 
nerchant. morning, most, Mrs., must, necessary 


ever, newspaper, next, number, object. ot, office 
Me-Won, Opinion, opportunity, order 


rdinary, organize, otherwise, over, part, particu- 
ir, please, presence-present, probable, progress 
roperty 


resecute, public-publish, purchase, purpose, put, 
juantityv, question railroad, recognize retfer- 
reference, regard 


egular, remainder remember, remit-remittance 
request, return, right-write, satisfactory-satisfy, 
send, several, shall-ship 


should, side, situation, soon, speak, stand, state, 
street, subject, success, such 


suggest-suggestion, than-then, thank, that, the 
their-there, them, they, thing-think, this, those 


throughout, time, to-too-two, unable, under, upon, 


use, usual-wish, value, very, want 


vas, weak-week, well-will, were-vear, what, when, 
vhere, which, why, with, wonder 


work, world, worth, would, yesterday, yet, you- 


your. Phrases: yours truly, yours very truly, very 
truly yours, sincerely yours 
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A SECRETARIAL PROJECT 


by Catherine Anne Slattery 





Words 

You find will product, our Tite-Seel, a help ere at in 11 

your office. Every office business has that put Tite el to 23 
use reported has great success its because it simplifies seal- 3 

ing, mounting and problems, pasting and leaves no me It 47 


not does stain or material discolor and is non-inf lamab lt ° 

Do wait not any longer try to Tite-Seel yourself. Ask us 71 
for a sample free on card enclosed the and it will be sent to 83 
you immediately. You find will that Tite-Seel will be satis- 94 
factory completely for every problem mucilage that you have. 108 
The advantages Tite Seel of will apparent become immediately. 120 








Words 
Dear Mr. Smith: It was a pleasure to meet Ronnie and di 


iscuss 12 
with him the possibility of his becoming a member of our staff. 21 


He has a very nice personality and is well poised and would be 38 
a fine asset to our company. His test paper showed that he has 51 
a great skill for this particular type of work. His teachers 63 
were certainly a big help to him. 71 

We cannot add him to our staff, however, because a veteran 8: 
has returned and must be placed at his desk. Ronnie's rineataorig 95 
will be kept on file, nevertheless, and he will be the firs 107 
one notified when there is an opening. Cordially yours, 118 
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MASTERPIECE is 10 per cent 

genius and 90 per cent work. 
This well-known fact holds true in 
every phase of office work, too—in 
every letter transcribed and 
piece of copy typed. 
TARY 


every 
Topay’s SECRE- 
realizes this, and offers this 
month two projects that will improve 
a secretary's accuracy and 
make easier her 90 per cent 
work. 

Practice on copy such as this will 
train your eyes to read ahead and thus 
prevent your making unnecessary er- 


thereby 


hard 


rors. 


UNTANGLE, as you type, the words 
reversed in the first pair of paragraphs; 
and retype the next pair of paragraphs 
so that it is clear that Ronnie is a girl. 
This is to be done without first reading 
the copy. This applies to both typing 
and shorthand copy each month. Just 
read the instructions given in this col 
umn and then start to type. Check 
your speed each time vou do the drills 
and notice your improvement 


month to month. 


trom 


Who says it’s a woman’s prerogative 
to change her mind? One glance at 
the secretary s notes given here indi 
cates that dictators do a little 


(vou 
might say 


quite a bit, as witnessed 
here) mind changing. But the efficient 
y calmly takes down all the 
changes and additions and 
through the 
smile, 


secretary 
comes 
dictation period with a 
confident that she will hand in a 
correct transcript. 

If you would like to share with ou 
readers the methods you use to indi 
cate corrections, changes, and_ re 
minders in your own .notes, drop us a 
line (it need only be a postal card 
about your ways of insuring a correct 
transcript. We'll bet there are many 
different methods followed by secre- 
taries and that there are very few 
secretaries who don't have at least one 
page of dictation each day that re 
sembles the one reproduced here. 
Dear Sir: We want you to be the first in 
your community to hear about our new 
electric fan, called The Fan Flite, which 
we will have ready for distributing agen- 
cies at the start of 1951. It is a very spe- 
cial model that has a complete cycle of 
oscillation—that is, the fan will make a 
complete circuit. Such a fan could be 
placed on any pedestal or file in an office 
and affect circulation in every corner of 
the room. 

If you are interested in arranging for 
an exclusive dealership, write us by Octo- 
ber 12. We will not approach any other 
dealer in vour territory before that date. 
Cordially 


yours, 


(Same letter to all people handling True 
Heat Irons—Note down names and _ ad- 
dresses on the carbon of original letter. ) 
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WHEN THEY MEAN 
THE SAME 


(Concluded from page 79) 





(Only one dash would be needed, 
of course, if the dash-enclosed ex- 
pression fell at the close of the sen- 
tence.) Here's how: 

“A Small-Business Corporation— 
a corporation for making loans to, 
and providing credit for, small busi- 
ness concerns and for helping them 
procure materials and contracts— 
was suggested by the Senator from 
Idaho.” 

“The weather forecast this morn- 
ing—cloudy with rain, with slowly 
rising temperatures this afternoon, 
followed by clearing — proved en- 
tirely correct.” 

“The Bishop Cotton Mills report 
a lively demand for the fabrics for 
which they are famous—chintzes, 
denims, taffetas, and many em- 
bossed patterns.” 


Now seEE how many times you dis- 
agree with the typist whose trans- 
cript we gave you. It contains mis- 
takes in other details besides the 
topic weve been considering. 


Key to Transcription 
Talent Teaser 
on page 79 
l. (1) October 2, 1950, not 10/2/50. 
2. (2) Spell out George. 


(3) 1500 not 1,500—street numbers have 
ho commas, 


4. (4) Insert zone number; (5) spell out 


Illinois. 


5. (6) Perry, not Peary: (7) a colon, not a 
comma, follows salutation of letter. 


6. (8) Spell out Septe mber. 


(9) Insert comma after Air Cons; (10) 
1r-conditioning, not air conditioning. 


8. (11) Insert commas before and after 
Tom Keith. 


10. (12) first, not Ist. 


11. (13) receiving, not recieving; (14) insert 
comma after you. 


12. (15) procedure, not proceedure. 

13. (16) Insert comma after blank. 

15. (17) Insert comma after inquiries. 

16. (18) Take out commas before and after 
yourself; (19) strikeover in follow; (20) pro- 
cedure, not proceedure. 

18. (21) Insert comma after bill. 

19. (22) Insert comma after you. 

21. (23) Spell out yours. 


22. (24) Manager, not manager. 


Michael Trent’s Suggestions for 


The Meeting of the Month 


As we see it, every good club meeting ought to start with something that is 
just sheer fun; that’s to reward the prompt members for arriving on time. Next, 
the members should engage in some purposeful production activity—do some- 
thing—because the club is a business club, not a social society. Finally, every 
meeting should end with a brief planning session in which members agree to 
carry out some special project; that’s because the only successful clubs are the 
ones that keep busy between meetings, as well as at meetings. 


THIS MONTH'S SUGGESTIONS concern the use of a wire or tape recorder. Your 
school or office probably has one; if it hasn't, scout around the community 
and see where you can borrow one. Music teachers and choral groups, lan- 
guage teachers, sales-training directors, colleges—you shouldn't find it hard to 
locate a recorder 


’ A A 
37 s7 37 
| 


PART ONE: FOR FUN. As each member arrives for the meeting, briefly interview 
him. Ask his name. Ask about hobbies. Ask for an imitation of someone—of a 
teacher, or of an employer, for example; or of a motion-picture or radio star. 
You can get 15 or 30 minutes’ recording on most wire or tape spools; so you can 
judge from that how many minutes you can allot each member. 

When nearly everyone has arrived, start the play-back—and listen to 
the howls of laughter. Everyone loves to hear his own voice, but few have 
a chance to do so. If the interview questions encourage funny comments, 
everyone will enjoy the program. And expect this: Everyone will say, “I 
don’t really sound like that, do I?” You'll say it, too 


PART TWO: SERIOUS BUSINESS. While you have the recorder at the meeting, 
make good use of it for other activities that will really help the members. 
There are many things you can do. For example: 

If typewriters are available, record the sound of several members while they 
take half-minute timed writings. Stop the recording after each writing; compute 
the typist’s speed; then record the speed and writer’s name. Your members will 
learn more about the importance of rhythm in typing speed this way than in 
any other way. You can do the same thing on timed transcription from short- 
hand. 

You can provide each member with the chance to say a tongue-twister, like 
“Peter Piper picked 
distinctly the members will speak this time. 


” You'll be amazed at how much more carefully and 


To show your members how typically they use certain tones and inflections, 
have them dictate the first paragraph of a business letter without giving their 
own names. On the play-back, see how many members recognize each voice. 
Have them tell why they recognize it—and what a lesson that will teach! Other 
members write each dictation, of course. 


A A ie 
PART THREE: PLANNING A PROJECT. If the recorder is available for use for 
a while longer, take the recorder to half a dozen businessmen and ask each 
to permit you to record one of his regular letters as he dictates it to his 
secretary; these recordings will provide wonderful practice at another meeting 
or for a shorthand class. 

But even if you haven't a recorder for continuous use, the lessons learned 
about speech mannerisms in the meeting can be put to good use. You might, 
for example, pair off members as “buddies” who are assigned the specific job 
of correcting each other's speech. Or, a committee might be assigned to pre- 
pare a check list of the speech mannerisms of everyone in the club and then 
to tally those of which each member is guilty—and frankly tell him or her his 
faults. 

And if the school dosen’t own a wire or tape recorder, you might make a 
project of raising funds to buy one for the department! 
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How to become 


a member of the 





AWARDS. 


Order of Business Efficiency 


OW THAT YOU are settled 
snugly in the routines re- 
quired to make you proficient in 
shorthand, typing, and other busi- 
ness skills, you should observe how 
best to make your study interesting 
and pleasant and your practice pro- 
ductive of skill. 

This is the time to become “suc- 
cess conscious’ and to train thor- 
oughly for the opportunities ahead. 
Not by lessons alone do you learn: 
You must fortify them with eager- 
ness, willingness, and zest. For best 
results, you should supplement your 
school assignments with other 
learning techniques and projects. 

Teamwork can play an important 
part in your study program. It is 
more fun to have your classmates, 
office pals, or club friends working 
on projects with you. Everyone 
benefits from the ideas, suggestions, 
and friendly criticism of others. 


THE ORDER OF BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
is a national order of business stu- 
dents who show, by the way thev 
work in school and by their success 
in earning credentials that prove 
their efficiency, their determina- 
tion to become proficient young 
business men and women. 

There are hundreds of local clubs, 
called O.B.E. Chapters, in schools 
all over America. They are formed 
to provide special out-of-class op- 
portunity for the members to share 
social events, professional growth, 
and extra skill training. 

Any student taking business 
training is eligible for membership 
in the Order of Business Efficiency. 
Any school having ten or more busi- 
ness students who wish to form a 
club and become members may or- 
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by Florence Elaine Ulrich 


Director, Gregg Awards 


ganize a Chapter and apply to us 
for an O.B.E. Chapter Charter. 
The Chapter must be sponsored 
by a business teacher; most Chap- 
ters, however, are sponsored jointly 
by two persons. One is a business 
teacher in the school and the other 
is a civic-minded business man or 
woman who is willing to share his 
business experience with the club. 
Having a business person as co- 
sponsor emphasizes the business in 
Order of Business Efficiency. 


O.B.E. MemBrers may belong to 
their school chapter and may at- 
tend meetings, but they cannot 
wear the club membership emblems 
until they have qualified. There 
are three different emblems: a beau- 
tiful gold-and-French-green-enamel 
Junior O.B.E. pin; a gold-and-red- 
enamel Senior O.B.E. pin; and a 
gold-and-blue Superior O.B.E. pin. 

To earn the right to wear one of 
these pins, the O.B.E. member must 
qualify on either the bookkeeping 
or transcription tests published in 
Business Education World, the 
magazine for business teachers. 
Leaders of the O.B.E. Chapter and 
the most active members. of course, 
are the ones who quickly qualify for 
senior or superior membership in 
bookkeeping or transcription and 
for Topay’s Secretary's shorthand 
and typewriting awards. 


ONE PURPOSE in organizing an 
O.B.E. Chapter is to provide extra 
opportunity for giving and passing 
the tests on which awards honors 
are won. That is why the word 
Efficiency appears in the name of 
the order. O.B.E. members who 
wear the membership pins have 
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proved their efficiency. Further 
evidence of their efficiency is usual- 
ly presented in the individual 
member's Awards Achievement Al- 
bum, in which he can mount all the 
certificates he wins. 

Not all club meetings should be 
devoted to practicing for tests and 
honors, but certainly some of the 
O.B.E. Chapter meetings should be 
scriously devoted to study and prac- 
tice for the perfection of skills. 

An occasional program that pro- 
vides special speed-dictation prac 
tice, typing speed practice, timed 
transcription speed practice, or any 
other special training needed to 
help members raise their “rank” in 
the O.B.E. will be 
worth while. 


exceeding 


Bur orHer MerrinGs, if planned 
carefully and well in advance by a 
program-planning committee, can 
be inspiring, stimulating, and en- 
tertaining. 

From time to time, O.B.E. Chap- 
ters have reported the kinds of pro 
grams thev conduct. All chapters 
do devote some meetings to special 
preparation for winning awards, but 
some of the other meetings have 
concerned such professional activi- 
tices as these: 


A demonstration of the “rights” and 
“wrongs” of good grooming, of receiving 
callers at the office, of answering a tele- 
phone, of responding to the buzzer sig- 
nal, and similar secretarial activities. Such 
a demonstration may be presented as a 
skit or may be recorded on a wire or tape 
recorder for subsequent use in class ses- 
sions, and certainly is followed by a thor- 
ough discussion. 


The presentation of one or more guest 
speakers. Having graduates of last vear, 
or before, come back and tell about such 
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fhese members of the O.B.E. Chapter of St. Charles (Michigan) High School had an enjoyable and _ profit- 


able trip last spring to the Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit and to the Detroit News, arranged by their 
businessman-sponsor, Lewis L. Smith, of their local State Bank. The school furnished a bus and driver for the 
100-mile journey, and luncheon was served the visitors by the bank, at their employees’ cafeteria. 

In writing us about the club’s activities, Miss Merta L. Reed, (their teacher-sponsor ) tells us that, at the annual 
meeting in May, Mr. Smith, along with the retiring officers, was presented with O.B.E. silver pins and a copy 
of the Chapter’s Yearbook, which is typed by members of the O.B.E. and produced by lithoprint. The book con- 
tains this club picture and an account of the club’s activities, introduced by a copy of the O.B.E. emblem. 


things as “How I Got My Job” or “9:00 to 
5:00 in My Office” 
Having the pers mnel manager of a local 
flice bring application forms and show 
evervone how to fill them out adds value 
to a club program Having the manager 
of the local, citv, state, or Federal em- 
ployment agency tell you how his agency 
can help you find a position and what 
current opportunities are makes a wel- 
come subject for a meeting. 


makes a fine meeting 


Showing films, like Remington's filing 
film, “It Must Be Somewhere,” or Under- 
wood’s “Duties of a Secretary” makes 
very good programs. Don't overlook 
Gregg’s film, “The Champions Write,” or 
the sound strip film, “Taking Dictation 
ind Transcribing.” There are many ex- 
cellent business films available 


Taking trips through community offices 
through the showrooms of equipment dis- 
tributors, and through other central points 
of business interest is a popular kind of 
mecting once or twice a year. 


In last springs Gregg Writers 
from January through June, 
Michael Trent presented a whole 


series of model programs that 


would be fine for O.B.E. Chapter 
meetings. Using the features of this 
magazine—the Transcription Talent 
Teaser, for example—may bring real 
entertainment into your mecting, 
too. 


SOME BUSINESS STUDENTS 
themselves only well enough to 
handle the routine work of an office. 
You have clearer vision! You can 
see the career possibilities. 

Tackle the job of training your- 
self with the same vim and vigor 
that characterize a successful secre- 
tary. Put your best effort into your 
assignments and awards projects. 
Let your work reflect your interest, 
your ambition, your desire to excel 

-and then reach for more work! It’s 
only by working hard that one 
learns how to work hard. 

Business opportunities are great- 
er and more varied today than ever 
before. Salaries are higher. The 
“Who's Who” of business points up 


prepare 
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the youthfulness of many of its 
leaders. And one of the leaders 
someday may be you. 

Within the framework of a Chap 
ter of the Order of Business Effi 
ciency you will enjoy many profes 
sional experiences that the class 
room cannot give you. Even more 
important, club meetings will pro 
vide the chance for extra practice 
youll find it more pleasant and 
easier to do that special practice 
when clubmates practice along 
with you. 

It is this extra effort—it is buck 
ling down with grim determination 
to the job of making yourself pro- 
ficient and useful—that will earn 
you a place in the sun at the top of 
the ladder. 

That isn't meant to be “preach- 
ment.” Those reflections are the 
outgrowth of experience and ob- 
servation and a sincere desire to 
see you successful and happy in 
your career. 











Junior O.G.A. Test 


Help Wanted! 


Style Studies 
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Membership | 


Shorthand Test 


Instructions 


@ Copy the tests here in your best stvle 
of shorthand, trying to make your notes 
look as nearly as possible like our expert 
penmans notes alongside. The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns. on 
your regular notebook paper or on any 
other stationery that will allow you to do 
vour best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable the 
writer to see whether he is practicing cor- 
rectly. It may be taken as soon as the 
copy can be written ereditably. The Mem- 
bership Test is offered for those who 
feel that they have developed a_ good. 
practical style of penmanship that will 
assure accurate transcripts on the job. 
Acceptable specimens entitle the writer to 
membership in the Order of Gregg Art- 
ists (O0.G.A.). 

Test papers are judged on (1) the 


smoothness and fluency of the notes; (2) 
the formation of the characters as to prop- 
er curve, slant. and joining: and (3) the 
correctness of proportions maintained 
throughout the specimen submitted. A 
“Key to the Marking of O.G.A. Tests” is 
returned with any failing papers. which 
gives detailed criticism of the faults of 
stvle noted by the examiner. 


Stvle Studies 


e A few words are selected each month 
from the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
ful. (Junior candidates may practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing over and over 
the printed outline for any word that you 
cannot execute easily (use a dry pen 
point) will give you the “feel” of the 
correct form: and writing an outline of 
your own over several times, one on top 
of the other, will show you whether you 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in our 
expert's “rewritten” forms that begin the 
lines of Style Studies in the middle of the 
page. You can test your own writing of 
the basic forms by placing the Corrective 
Slide over your notes. 





’ 

\ fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25¢ each. Applicants for both certificate 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 
Depart., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Material 


Typewriting Test 
Instructions 


The Junior Test is a one-page plain 
copy test, for which typists are eligible as 
soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
terial without errors. Unless specifically 
instructed here, the candidate may use 
either single or double space in typing 
these tests. whichever will give the better 
arrangement to the typed. 
Headings are to be centered. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to 
focus attention early on professional typ- 
ing standards, all work should be done 
with a good ribbon and should show an 


copy being 


even touch and clear, clean typing. well 


arranged as to margin, centering, and 
alignment. 
Erasures or typographical errors will 
disqualify a test, but all tests may be 
practiced as often as necessary to secure 
the desired result up to the day of re- 


ceiving the next month's material. 


Senior Test 


Typists must have qualified at 40 words 
a minute to be eligible for the Senior 
Fest, although the test itself does not have 
to be typed at that rate because it involves 
problems of arrangement or production. 

This month’s letter is to be sent to six 
prospects (you to supply names and ad- 
dresses, and proper salutation). Use to- 
day's date. Make a carbon of the first 
letter only; then, in order to have a com- 
plete “follow-up” record, type at bottom 
of this carbon the notation, “Letter also 
sent to:” and list names and addresses of 
the others, adding date of any of the let- 
ters not completed on the day shown on 
the carbon. Address envelopes. 

Before handing your teacher the com- 
pleted assignment. type in the upper left- 
hand corner of the carbon your name, 
your school and address, and the total 
time (in minutes) that it took you to 
complete the task. 

‘Note to teachers: Check the work 
when completed, so as to assure that the 
students have complied with all require- 
ments. Mail us only the annotated carbon 
copy, for examination and awards.) 





All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
companied by a typewritten list of names 
to expedite checking and assure accuracy 
in making out certificates. October copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., 
C.T., and O.G.A. 


November, 1950, issue. 


until receipt of the 











Junior O.A.T. Test 
See instructions, column J) 
A Boy and His Oxen 


boy is for the first time given the long whip and permitted to drive 


What a glorious feeling it is, indeed, when a 


the oxen, walking by their side, swinging the long lash, and shouting 
“Gee, Buck,” and “Haw, Golden,” and “Whoa, Bright,” and all the 
rest of that remarkable language, unti! he is red in the face, and all 
the neighbors for half a mile are aware that something unusual is 
going on. 

If I were a boy, I am not sure but I would rather drive the oxen than 
have a birthday. The proudest day of my life was one day when I rode 
the neap of the cart and drove the oxen, all alone, with a load of 
apples to the cider-mill. I was so little that it was a wonder that I 
didn't fall off and get under the broad wheels. 

Nothing could make a boy who cared anything for his appearance 
feel flatter than to be run over by the broad tire of a cartwheel. But 
I never heard of one who was, and I don't believe one ever will be. 

As I said, it was a great day for me, but I don’t remember that the 
oxen cared much about it. They sagged along in their clumsy way, 
switching their tails in my face occasionally and now and then giving 
a lurch to this or that side of the road, attracted by a choice tuft of 


grass.—Charles Dudley Warner 


Senior O.A.T. Test 


See instructions, column 1) 


Thank you for your inquiry of September 28 about our new accident 
insurance contracts. We enclose several circulars fully describing our 
various policies and the extent to which each would cover you. 

The dangerous winter months and zero weather will soon be here. 
A single slip on a small icy spot could cause total disability .. . fora 
time! Wouldn't it be comforting to receive our check for $25.00 each 
week through such a trying period (for as long as TWO YEARS)? 

If you were to be only partially disabled, you would still receive 
$12.50 a week (for five weeks) ... and in the event of the loss of hands, 
feet, or eyes, large sums would be provided. 

By acting now, (insert name), you can SAVE $3.00. Our new 
SPECIAL OFFER—fully paid-up insurance until February 1, 1951, 
for only $2.00—is still open. This means five months’ coverage for 
the regular three months’ cost. Play safe . . . buy peace of mind at 
a bargain! 

Fill out your application . . . slip your $2.00 into the enclosed 
postage-free envelope mail it now. Sincerely yours, UNITED 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. Secretary 
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October Competent Typist Test | 





(To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add I for each additional § strokes typed. To get gross 
speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 for each error before dividing by number of minutes.) 





Words 


I was asked by the chairman of the board 
to undertake the task of teaching the six 
pupils who would attend the district school. 
The school building was a little unpainted 
shack in a fringe of woods just east of the 
railroad track. Under the shingled roof of 
the shack that served as a school, there 
was an entrance hallway used to hold hats 
and coats and to store wood for the stove 
that stood in the middle of the school- 
room. There were half a dozen rows of 
desks for pupils, one desk at the front for 
the teacher, and a blackboard on the front 
wall. By virtue of being a college gradu- 
ate, I was allowed a temporary license to 
teach there, and I went to work at it for 
the sum of forty dollars a month. 

It was then that the hand of the law 
was laid upon me, and I was compelled 
to buckle down and really learn something 
about birds. I discovered that rural teach- 
ers in that area had to give a nature-study 
course, in a small way, to their pupils. 
Part of this program in my term of office 
included teaching the pupils to recognize 
four common birds of the region. Colored 
pictures of the chosen birds, with some 
reading matter attached, were given to me. 
When it came time to teach the subject, 
I picked up the first leaflet and saw on it 
a picture of a very odd bird, in what seemed 
to me to be an utterly impossible position. 
It was a bird about six inches long, colored 


white underneath and gray and black on 2 


top, and it had a stumpy tail. It was pic- 
tured going down an old fence post head 
first. I never had seen any bird proceed 
in that fashion; besides that, the bird of 
the picture was a total stranger to me. I 


8 
17 


26 


293 
301 
313 
318 


326 


Words 


glanced at the reading matter under the 
picture and learned to my astonishment 
that the bird was a common one, known 
to every farm boy and girl. I looked at 
the picture again. Never before in my life 


had I seen anything like that bird, and I : 
had been in the area for many summers. 33: 


Not only had I not seen this bird, but the 
picture showed it walking down a fence 
post. This, in my opinion, was very odd. 
There was no lesson in nature study that 
day. The bird leaflet was placed quietly 
in the drawer of the teacher’s desk, and 
I took up a subject I could handle with 
greater confidence. The bird problem, I 
decided, could be held over until the next 
morning; and, in the meantime, I would 
sleep on the mystery. 

I slept outdoors as usual. My cot was 
on an open porch facing east. The weather 
was cool now; and the next morning, when 
I awakened, I stayed under the blankets 


a few minutes before getting up. About 5 
ten feet away, on the lawn, there was a: 
I noticed something 5; 
moving on the trunk of the tree; and the 5 
moving object was, to my astonishment, 54: 
the mystery bird described in the leaflet ; 


black cherry tree. 


now in my desk at school. This was the 


bird known to every farm boy and girl, 5 
and it was moving down the tree head 5 


first. I never suspected the existence of 
any such bird until I had seen its picture 
the day before, and now the first moving 
object that met my eyes was a live speci- 
men not ten feet from the end of my nose. 
On the way to school, I saw more and de- 
cided I had been blind for twenty years. 


334 
342 
350 
358 


367 


583 
592 
600 
608 
616 
624 


632 


(If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Adapted from John Kieran’s “Footnotes on Nature,” by permission of the author and Doubleday & Company, Ine. 
(Copyright, 1947, by John Kieran) 
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Transcribing Speed Practice 











The material below is the same as the C.T. Test across the page, and it is provided so that you can test and compare your speeds of typing from print 
and from shorthand. Compute your rate on this word-counted material in the same way you do when typing the C.T.) 
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What’s Wrong at 





desk... 


that’s Right at 





The right answer for easier typing is Line-a-time. For Betty, it’s easy to 
read her notes. With Line-a-time, she reads her notes naturally... they're 
in front of her in the natural reading position. 


Line-a-time increases typing speed ...cuts typing errors by underscor- 
ing the line to be copied . . . prevents skipping a line of copy. . . reduces 


typing fatigue. 


Put Line-a-time to work for you 


You'll find efficiency goes up and fatigue goes down with Line-a-time. 
It is available in six sizes... simple to attach. Phone your Remington 
Rand office for a demonstration of how Line-a-time will simplify, ease 
and increase typing speed and accuracy ... or send coupon. 


Business Machines & Supplies Division, Room 1833A, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 


Please arrange a demonstration of Line-a-time in my office. 


Name 


Firm 


Address 
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Lisi: 


ANSWER WOMAN 


SAYS 


() Is the pronoun me correct in this ser 
nm _ . 
« tence: Phe candidate was selected 
by a committee consisting of Mr. Smith 


Mr. Brown, and me.”—A. T. 


A. The objective case, me, is required 
in the sentence vou quote because the 
pronoun is the object of the preposition 


of. 


Q. When I answer the telephone and 
the person calling asks, “Who is. this 
speaking?” should IT say, “This is (my 
name)” or “This is Mr. 
tary ?—E. J. 


Brown's secre- 


A. The ethicient method of an- 
swering the telephone of an executive 
is to sav: “Mr. Brown's office, Miss Jacobs 
speaking ” This one reply thus covers two 
points and makes it unnecessary for the 
one calling to ask who is speaking. 


most 


Q. Mav the following word be spelled 
three wavs: worth-while, worthwhile. 


and worth while?—Mrs. E. K. T. 


A. We know of no dictionary that rec- 
ognizes the solid form. of worthwhile. 
The phrase should be written as two 
words except when it is an adjective 
before a noun, when it is hyphenated; 
thus: “The project is worth while,” and 
“The worth-whilk project has just been 
begun.” 

Very rarely the words are hyphenated 
when used as a “The worth- 


whiles of life.” 


noun, as: 


Q. What is the correct way for a mar- 

ried woman to sign her name to a busi- 
ness letter, and how should it be typed?- 
ce. BD. #. 
A. The form in which a_ married 
woman signs a business letter depends on 
the wav she prefers to be addressed. If 
she wishes to be addressed by her hus- 
band’s given name or initials, she indi- 
cates the fact in her typed signature; 
for example: Mrs. Henry S. Long. 

If she wishes to be known only by her 
own given first name, she may do eithet 
of the following things: (1) Write Mrs 
in parentheses, before her longhand sig 
nature; or the Mrs., without 
parentheses, in the type d signature; thus 
Mrs. Nancy Long. 


include 


Q. Should “a.m.” and “p.m.” be cap 

italized when used in telling time, as 
12:30 A.M. or 12:30 P.M.P—H. S. 
A. The abbreviations a.m. and p.m 
are preferably written as small letters 
when they follow figures representing the 
time of dav, because the Latin words ot 
which they are the abbreviations are not 
capitalized. However, the all-capitalized 
abbreviations are not incorrect. 
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| DIDN'T KNOW 





KNOW how misleading and 


] DIDN ‘I 
unpleasant it can sound to use the pro- 
noun “I” too frequently when asking for 
things. A girl who was hired recently in 
our office always makes requests for ‘ma 
terial or information saying, “J want you 
to get me statistics on the Chicago plant” 
instead of asking for them for her em- 
ployer. After being irked by this a num- 
ber of times, I now make sure I ask for 
files and information for my employer, 
avoiding the use of the pronoun I, since 
| am not asking for these things for my- 


self. 


I pipn’r KNow that a thesaurus could 
be so useful in an office. The other day 
my department head asked me to check 
ner one of his long reports that didn’t 
read smoothly. I found that there was a 
great number of repetitions. I looked up 
the repeated words in my thesaurus and 
found new ways of saying the same thing. 
Ile was grateful—and bought a thesaurus 
if his own! . 


[ pipN’r KNOW what a tremendous help 
. little forethought can be. As I packed 
ny employer's brief case for a trip, I 
slipped in the new catalogue of the cus- 
tomer he was to call on. While looking 
for something to read on the plane, my 
chief found the new catalogue and 
studied it; and his consequent under- 
standing of their new ideas and projects 
Hattered the customer. Now I always in- 
clude such information in that brief case, 
since there are usually quite a few odd 
moments, even hours, for such reading on 
(rips. 


I pIpN’T KNOW how irritating the an- 
swer “I don’t know” can be. Recently I 
was sent to an office for some informa- 
tion that I knew was there; and the 
stenographer, who didn’t have it right at 
her finger tips, dismissed me with the 
answer, “I don’t know.” It took some 
time and insistence to get her to look for 
the material. Since that time I have tried 
“IT don't know,” but 
reply instead, “I will find out”—and I 
attempt to do just that. 


to avoid answering, 


I piwn’r KNow that the way a girl 
dresses can actually keep her from get- 
ting a promotion, even though her work 
is above average. One day the vice-pres- 
ident and my superior were discussing 
who should fill the vacancy in the front 
office. My employer named one of our 
girls who is fine at taking dictation and 
who types the fastest of anyone in the 
stenographic pool. 

But the vice-president said, “No, she 
isn’t the front-office type—not with those 
frilly dresses and frizzy hairdo.” 

My employer later talked to the girl, 
who now wears softly tailored suits or 
dresses and has a smooth professional cut 
to her hair. She’s in the front office now. 


| 
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Efficiency 
Economy 


The Remington Stgoer-riter 


Actually, there’s no manual typewriter to compare with the Rem- 


ington Super-riter for beauty . . . eficiency ... economy! That’s the 


keynote of this remarkable machine. Typing takes on a swift ease 


due to its exclusive tempo touch that is reflected in the high qual- 


ity of correspondence... for the new Remington Szper-riter is 


designed to do more work, better work with less effort and at 


measurably lower typing costs. 


Send the coupon for free brochure “YES, IT’S HERE!” to get the 


full Super-riter typing superiority and economy story. 





Business Machines & Supplies Division, 315 Fourth Ave., Room 2033A, N. Y. 10 
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[_] Please send me free Super-riter brochure “Yes, It’s Here!” 


Please arrange, without obligation to me, Super-riter Savings Test in my office. 
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